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MURRAY GROVE OPENS 


A set of brand new picture post-cards, a 
melodious chime to replace the old dinner 
bell, an embryo recreation department 
which shows real promise, a staff again 
gathered from all over the United States, 
and an unusually large opening crowd 
marked the fifty-third annual gathering of 
Universalists at Murray Grove, July 29. 
The season will last until Labor Day, 
and correspondence ‘and reservations show 
that it will be one of the best for many 
years. ‘ 

The post-cards were photographed by 
Charles M. James, of Philadelphia, a 
young man who has a keen artistic eye, and 
who has managed to capture the charm of 
the Potter Meetinghouse, the stolid old 
Potter House, and the Murray Grove 
House doorway, in a way that has drawn 
many compliments. His work, appearing 
also in the Murray Grove advertising book- 
lets and post-cards, is familiar to many. 
Although they cost slightly more to pro- 
duce, it is planned to sell the cards at a 
cent apiece and charge the excess up to 
Murray Grove advertising. For a nickel, 
the writer, addressed at Murray Grove 
any time until Labor Day, will send you a 
full set of five of these cards, and they are 
well worth having in every Universalist 
scrapbook. 

The recreation department, long talked 
of, but very slow of realization, will this 
year begin to function in a real fashion. 
Already you can use a Murray Grove bow 
and arrow and have a world of fun trying 
to hit an impressive canvas target at 
thirty paces. If you will tolerate a slightly 
irregular surface (to be improved as soon as 
elbow grease can do it) you will find a 
pleasant spot, shaded by the grove, to 
play badminton. A new badminton set is 
provided and is available only on promise 
to “put it back” in the new recreation 
equipment closet which has been built on 
the back porch. A full size, encased, quoits 
court, with standard equipment, is being 
finished and will be ready the first week in 
August. A croquet court has been laid out. 

For the preliminary work in this project 
we are indebted to California. Kelsey 
B. Robinson, who is fast establishing a 
reputation for himself as a perennial coast- 
to-coast commuter, arrived by bus a week 
earlier than usual this year, and spent the 
week at Murray Grove planning new rail- 
ings, encasements, and equipment for the 
games. He installed three dart boards, a 
deck-tennis court, and helped clean up 
the grounds. 

Besides Kelsey of California, Marjorie 
Petrzilek of Indianapolis arrived several 
days before opening, in the company of 
friends who were on their way to the 
World’s Fair. Marjorie is the kind of girl 
whom we try hard to get for a Murray 
Grove waitress, and while we chose her 
simply on the say-so of a couple of letters, 
we are delighted to have her. Before the 
season is through we shall have made her 


into an inveterate Murray Grover, much 
as we have converted Kelsey Robinson. 
(A 6,000 mile return visit proves that!) 

‘Murray Gay, of Girard, Pa., who is a 
theological student at Tufts, has been 
“sworn in’ as bus boy, and is taking to it 
like a duck to water. (Both the bus and 
Murray Grove!) He loves Murray Grove 
already; he is planning all sorts of things. 
He comes by his enthusiasm naturally, his 
dad, George A. Gay, being Pennsylvania 
superintendent of churches. 

Veteran Mother Weakley, in the kitchen, 
enters her eighth year of service in the 
hardest job Murray Grove has to offer. 
Her Universalism is as practical as her 
chicken dinner menu, and she is one of 
the most devoted of Murray Grovers. 
She comes from Philadelphia. When re- 
minded that the gang of young folks went 
swimming last Labor Day week-end Sun- 
day and came home starved to a “cold 
supper,” ‘“‘Ma”’ looked at us a bit quizzi- 
cally, then said, gently but affectionately, 
“T’ll show ’em.”’ So heaven knows what is 
coming this Labor Day. The House Com- 
mittee has told ‘‘Ma”’ the sky is the limit. 

“Si,” the young, energetic, devoted resi- 
dent pastor who comes back this second 
year from Alabama to serve Murray Grove 
(Arnold Simonson), has already put a 
summer’s work into building the game 
courts and opening the house. ‘“‘Miffles’” 
Smith, veteran waitress, jumped from the 
World’s Fair to Murray Grove, and the 
staff is going to shift double duty to her a 
bit later in the season for being a day over- 
board on the job, but mostly because some 
of them haven’t been to the fair and want 
to make an excursion of it. 

Coramay McCarriar, hostess, drove up 
with her son Herbert and his wife from 
Baltimore to take over the desk the day 
before opening day. Mrs. McCarriar is 
well-known, as well-liked, by Murray 
Grovers, through her years of former visits 
to the place. 

The House Committee has contracted 
with a prominent candy manufacturer to- 
keep the old unreliable candy case fully 
stocked through the season. 

So it seems as though we are going to 
have a grand season at Murray Grove. 
The birthday party is Aug. 12, the Annual 
Fair Aug. 16,17. It is reeommended that 
you make reservations, although we can 
usually take care of you without notice. 
Come to Murray Grove in 1939. 


Walter Gabell, Jr. 
* * 
WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Edna P. Bruner is minister of the 
Universalist church of Waterloo, Iowa. 


Dr. Fred C. Leining is secretary of the 
New York Universalist Convention and 
superintendent of churches. 


Dr. Edward Day is minister emeritus 
of the Unitarian church in San Antonio, 
Texas. 
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HOW CAN CHURCHES GET NEW PASTORS? 


HEN we ask how churches can get new pastors, 
we ask at the same time how ministers can 
get new fields of service. Our system is con- 

gregational. It has many advantages but also the 
defects of its advantages. Now we find a new element 
injected among the old Congregational churches 
themselves. 

What it amounts to is a permanent exchange of 
pastorates with the unanimous co-operation of the 
churches. 

Why should it be desirable? Because many 
churches who love their pastors realize that a different 
leader would be better for the church, and many pas- 
tors who love their people realize that they have been 
where they are settled long enough. But both churches 
and pastors know that if they start to do anything 
about it they may create trouble. The pastor may 
be left stranded and the church may be left divided, 
or aware that it has treated a faithful leader in an 
un-Christian way. A church cannot start looking for 
a minister while it has a pastor, and a pastor cannot 
start candidating without weakening his hold on 
his people. 

Now comes the new plan which combines the 
best features of the itinerant plan of the Methodists 
and the local control plan of the Congregationalists. 
It is described in an article in the July issue of Ad- 
vance by the Rev. D. G. DeBoer. We shall publish 
the article next week. It is called “A Christian Cru- 
sade for Candidature.”” Mr. DeBoer has been settled 
in Norwich, N. Y., for fourteen years. Recently he 
was asked to candidate for a large city church, and 
went, feeling highly honored. He was greeted cor- 
dially and asked to fix a date for a second visit. He 
inquired if this meant that he would go the second 
time as the man that the church had in mind, and was 
told “‘No,” but that he would be one among many 
candidates. So he declined to go. Believing that 
the time had come to start a new system, he called 
his people together and laid a plan before them which 
they accepted unanimously. It was to appoint a 
committee of five from the parish to find a suitable 
candidate for the church and to get his acceptance 
upon a condition. He could come as a sole candidate 
if he would inform his congregation of the plan and if 
they would hear the other minister on the same Sun- 
day. If both congregations were agreed a permanent 
exchange would be made. Both men agreed in ad- 
vance to accept, and both congregations agreed to drop 
the matter if either minister failed to satisfy the other 
church. 


Doctor Gilroy endorses the plan heartily. He 
tells us that it has resulted in a permanent exchange 
between Doctor McConnell of Brooklyn and Doctor 
Wyland of Lincoln, Neb., between Doctor Wilson of 
Sacramento, Calif., and Doctor Phelps of Pasadena, 
and that Mr. DeBoer of Norwich and Doctor Wolfe 
of Milford, Mass., will exchange permanently upon the 
second Sunday of September. 

Doctor Gilroy recognizes that the plan cannot 
possibly solve all the grave problems connected with 
the settlement of ministers, but he wisely says that 
“it will do a great deal to meet specific cases with 
mutual advantage” to churches and to ministers. 


* * 


WE RECOMMEND AN INVESTMENT 


RDINARILY we do not recommend investments 
in this column, or in any other column of the 
Leader, at any time. But one investment of 

money we do hereby recommend, completely con- 
fident that it will return dividends far more important 
than any monetary returns could ever be. Our number 
one investment recommendation for the season is this: 
Send your minister to the Universalist General Con- 
vention at Washington next October. It 7s a sound 
investment. 

Colleges make it possible for their instructors to 
attend professional gatherings, because the practice is 
a sound investment in better teaching. Great indus- 
trial firms send their engineers to professional con- 
ferences, because this is a sound investment in better 
engineering technique. In spite of these widespread 
and general practices, however, many laymen who are 
trustees of colleges or directors of industrial firms or 
executives in such firms and trustees of churches, 
think “the church can’t afford to send our minister 
to the Convention.’’ Such men may be good college 
trustees or good business men, but they are mighty 
poor church trustees. 

The truth is we can’t afford not to send our 
ministers to our General Conventions. The minister 
who attends his church conventions is brought into 
vital contact with fresh ideas and with fresh approaches 
to the perennial problems of running a church and 
making it serve its constituency well. 

So we say to our lay friends, see to it that your 
minister is at that Washington Convention next Oc- 
tober. If the regular church budget won’t stand the 
extra load get busy and raise a fund to doit. This will 
be the best investment, and certainly the surest, you 
have made in a long, long time. 

E. HL. 
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IDEALISM AND REALISM IN MIXED 
MARRIAGES 


RECENT university graduate of good ability 
and fine spirit, intending to enter the theological 
school and prepare for the ministry, has just 

been united in marriage with a colored girl of good 
character and education who is a sister of a colored 
man already an ordained minister but not in a pas- 
torate. 

The laws of most Southern states forbid such 
marriages, and public opinion frowns upon them in 
the Northern states. Is this public opinion enlight- 
ened or unenlightened? 

It is obvious that if this young man persists in 
his intention to study for the ministry and should be 
ordained he could not get a church. If he had married 
an American Indian, or a Japanese, he might have 
secured a church, but nowhere within the boundaries 
of the denomination that believes in the oneness of 
the human family could he be called, or if called could 
he be likely to succeed. Illogical and inconsistent? 
In one respect of course. A cultured colored woman 
is as good as a cultured Indian woman, Japanese 
woman or Caucasian woman. In this particular in- 
stance she may be far superior to the average and yet 
she would not have a chance to show what she could 
do as a minister’s wife in our denomination. If we 
ourselves were on a church committee we should vote 
against calling such a man and wife to serve the church 
because we should know that they could not succeed. 

Then did the young man and young woman do a 
wise thing or a foolish thing in getting married? 

If these young people conscientiously believed in 
mixed marriages, if they believed that the solution of 
the race problem is amalgamation of races, if they 
looked ahead and counted the cost, made up their 
minds that they would face bravely the hardships 
that they are bound to face because of running squarely 
against the judgments of society, they did a right 
thing. There is no higher law than conscience. But 
in our judgment they are mistaken and from our stand- 
point they did wrong. If our advice had been sought 
we should have said to the young man: “If you want to 
join the colored race and work for people who are 
underprivileged and often treated unjustly, go ahead. 
But if you expect to stay in the white race and labor 
there, do not think of it for a moment.” 

We can give such advice without the slightest 
feeling that we are false to our ideals of human broth- 
erhood, because we believe that mixed marriages are 
racially unwise and morally wrong. They are unwise 
because the different races on earth have different 
contributions to make to the common good and their 
ability to make such contributions should be con- 
served. Mixed marriages are wrong because they 
curse the children of such marriages. The children are 
brought into the world under a handicap that in our 
judgment parents have no moral right to impose upon 
them. 

Would it be right to withhold a Universalist pulpit 
from a man who has contracted a marriage of this 
kind? 

It would be right because the man cannot do the 
work. It would be right, as it would be right not to call 
a man who could not read, or could not enunciate, or 


had met with anaccident that imposed a handicap not 
to be overcome. There is no moral law which ordains 
the setting of people into jobs for which they are not 
fitted and in which they are bound to fail. 

There is a high responsibility upon colleges and 


‘ professional schools to look into the general equip- 


ment of students for service before encouraging them 
to take courses. 

If a young colored man desires to enter a white 
theological school to get an education and has as his 
ideal the service of his race, we believe that he should 
be given every opportunity. If, however, he despises 
his race, wants to have nothing to do with it, insists 
that he intends to join the white race, serve white 
churches, marry a white girl, we should tell him to go 
elsewhere. 

There is much cruel injustice toward colored 
people that Universalists should fight. But there is 
much loose hazy thought among Universalists about 
the relations of races that likewise we should strive 
to overcome. - 

We repeat again the words of Theodore Roose- 
velt: ‘“Equality of privilege does not mean identity of 
privilege.”” Let us give Indians, Negroes, Japanese, 
equal rights under our laws! Let us give meaning to 
the laws by our attitudes and actions! But let us not 
help on any more of these mixed marriages that im- 
pose heavy burdens and bear testimony to nothing 
but ignorance of the world! 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


There is not a nation on earth that does not have 
to reckon with fanatics and extremists, economic, 
military or political. Just how far extreme nationalism 
can carry men can be seen again in Japan where rabid 
militarists in the army attempted the assassination of 
moderate advisers of the Emperor. 


Referring to James Russell Lowell as an editor, 
Ferris Greenslet says in his Life of Lowell: ““No con- 
scientious editor can escape a constant sense of a four- 
fold responsibility—to his readers, to his writers, to 
his owners and to himself.” 


Dean Ellenwood writes that the philosophy that 
he is trying to teach is: ‘‘Nothing that happens to us 
matters much or for long: what we let it do to us mat- 
ters greatly and for always.” 


Anthony Eden declared recently that if Germany 
and Italy can be convinced of the true temper of the 
British people, there will be no war. What a chal- 
lenge to religion! 


Men who take a modest and realistic attitude 
toward their own attainments and abilities need to 
stand like a rock against the partisanship of admirers. 


With the body politic it is much as it is with the 
human body. At every break or bruise or wound, 
healing agents start for the place needed. 


Get all the facts available before deciding npoe . 
an issue or judging a friend. 
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The Mid-West Institute 


Edna P. Bruner 


HE week-end of July 15 was an active one for 
many Universalists and some Unitarians in the 
Middle West. From twenty-eight churches in five 
states—Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa— 
young people began the trek to Shakamak State Park, 
Jasonville, Ind., to attend the fifteenth Mid-West 
Institute of the Universalist Church, July 16-23. 
The Alexanders and Mrs. Rollins of Waterloo, Iowa, 
went on ahead to count and polish the pots and pans 
and to make plans for the meals which delighted the 
institute. By Saturday afternoon the girls from 
Avon were on hand to greet Dean Edna P. Bruner 
when she arrived. Then came President and Mrs. 
McKnight and their five-months-old Emily, who en- 
joyed and was enjoyed by the institute. The Hoopes- 
ton car brought Ed Cardiff, who was to edit The 
Institooter and perform many a service. 
Until Saturday afternoon the dormitories were 
numbered One, Two, Three, etc., by the park officials. 
Soon, however, Number One became the Ritz Plaza, 
Number Two the Palmer House and Number Three 
the Hotel Astor. The men discovered that they 
were to put up in the White House or the Club 
Statler. 
Shakamak is well equipped to take care of an in- 
stitute. Seven “bunk houses’’ were used as dormi- 
tories and six were cleared and furnished for class- 
rooms. The large ‘‘mess hall’’ was used not only for a 
dining-room but as an assembly room. A new and 
beautiful feature of the park this year is an amphi- 
theater in a natural setting. The institute used it for 
the first time for evening vespers. The drama group 
christened the stage when they gave the play, “‘Amos,”’ 
at the close of the week. 
The lakes of Shakamak have a beauty all their 
own. Bathing, boating, and fishing are in order. 
The woods and trails lend themselves to hiking. There 
is room for many another recreation. 
Total attendance for the week was over 166. 
Of this number, 115 registered for classes, ten were 
faculty members, three were officers, and the remainder 
were guests listening in for long or short periods. 
There was real enthusiasm for the classes. Those 
who worked for credit made use of the splendid library. 
One young man said that he had hoped to acquire a 
good coat of tan at the institute, but by the time he 
had finished his work the “tanning powers’’ of the 
sun were gone. Another year a somewhat different 
schedule of classes may overcome this difficulty. Lest 
. the reader conclude that Mid-West was all work and 

no play, we hasten to add that during the week this 
same young man found time fora daily swim, to row 
the five miles around the lake, and also to hike around 
the lake. We didn’t see him with a tennis racket, 
_ but he might have been off with one even so. 

Dr. Raymond Cope, minister of the Unitarian 
ehurch, Dayton, Ohio, delighted the institute. In 
his course, “‘Questions Young People Ask,’’ Dr. Cope 
said: “‘I deem it necessary to point out that it is more 
mportant to ask the proper questions than to find the 
answers. So long as the proper questions are 


asked, the answers are not far behind.’”’ He quoted 
Whitehead to the effect that “facts keep no better 
than fish.” ‘Facts,’ said Dr. Cope, “pass out not 
because they are untrue, but because they are inade- 
quate. . . . Inadequate conclusions follow confused 
questions. As you ask questions, so are you.” 

In summing up his course on ‘‘World Affairs” Dr. 
Cope said: “I become more and more convinced that 
the world is facing a situation which has probably 
been faced only once or twice in the history of the 
world. The world into which we were born, to which 
our schools have conditioned us, which our parents 
trained us to fill—that is a world which has died. 
You can use all the magic, all the books, all the tricks, 
but the world you want to occupy is the world you 
must make yourself. The world which is today is a 
world which cannot survive much longer. In all 
things there is the rattle which reminds us of death. 
If we intend to maintain democracy it is we who 
must do something about it. Great nations, as great 
as this, have had democracy and have had it with- 
drawn. Liberalism has been withdrawn. I have 
tried to show you the situation into which the world 
has gotten itself. The world is struggling for new 
birth and will die still-born without your efforts. One 
point I stress: your church will do one of two things, 
it will either present an apology for the present social 
order with its injustices, etc., or it will champion 
the issues and needs which are presupposed for the 
world of tomorrow. If your minister feels your sup- 
port under him, your church will be the better for 
ie 

In his class on “Churchmanship,”’ Dr. Walter H. 
Macpherson, president of the Universalist General 
Convention, pointed out that the question of church- 
manship has always existed in relation to religion, 
from the hierarchies of Egypt and the Far East to our 
time. ‘We have shown the connections between the 
old Roman senate and the house of cardinals. We have 
attempted to show the difference between superim- 
posed authority and that of the spirit. If we are not 
willing to discipline ourselves, something comes along 
to discipline us. We have tried to show the need of 
publishing our ideals. We have raised the question 
as to how the Nazarenes build a church somewhere in 
the United States every week. We tried to find out 
why the Christian Scientists would subscribe so heavily 
to their publication that the press sent back a million 
dollars which had been oversubscribed. And we are 
continually begging for money for The Christian 
Leader!” 

For another group, Mrs. Mary Slaughter Scott 
led the study of “Our Religious Heritage,’”’ taking the 
story from Bible times to the present, and considering 
the contribution our liberal churches have to make 
today in emphasizing not the authority of one leader 
or book, but the authority of truth. Special attention 
in this study was given to the persons who had changed 
the woild through their teaching and living. 

In her course on ‘Youth and the Church’’ for the 
younger group, Mrs. Scott presented a very practical 
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course on churchmanship. Worship, study, recrea- 
tion, fellowship, denominational and community 
projects were considered. Ideas were exchanged. 

The Rev. Ernest Whitesmith of Mitchellville, 
Iowa, is singularly fitted to teach the course on ‘‘Poetry 
and the Bible.’”’ Without a note he can repeat much of 
the world’s great literature. Time and again as he 
quoted modern poets who wrote on Biblical themes 
he revealed the probable manner in which much of the 
Bible itself was written. In addition to studying 
types of Biblical poetry and relating the Bible to the 
great literature of the world, the aim of the class was 
to know the Bible as a great human document with a 
human message. 

Teachers’ problems formed the basis for the work 
in the Rev. Helen Line Case’s class on ‘‘Principles of 
Church School Teaching.’”’ Aims were evaluated, 
processes by which the child is taught were studied, 
and the qualities needed by the teacher were carefully 
considered. “The most important thing in our lives 
is the way people behave. . . . The individual is the 
truly important feature of the program. Education 
as a means of preparation for adult life defeats its own 
end. Educate the child to live fully today and he will 
be competent to meet the total situation when it ar- 
rives. The teacher needs to grasp every opportunity 
for further training, to know himself, the pupils, and 
the community in which he lives. . . . Together 
teacher and pupil must discover hidden values, under- 
take new adventures to discover the fullness of life.”’ 

Mrs. Mabel Esten in “Nature Study” considered 
the major divisions of nature study within the uni- 
verse itself. “The purpose is not to point out types of 
plants and animals, because anyone can go out with a 
book and investigate for himself. . . . We have tried 
to give some of the basic facts underlying nature, to 
promote sufficient interest to inspire students to go 
out and search for more intimate and personal know]l- 
edge, that they may be able to say with Shakespeare, 
‘In Nature’s infinite book, a little I can read.’”’ On 
two occasions, rising with the dawn, members of the 
classes did explore the trails of the park. 

Dr. Clinton Lee Scott in ‘‘Christian Ethics’ pre- 
sented in scientific order a broad outline of the study. 
“The attempt was made to show the origin of ethics, 
the use of them in our lives, the source from which our 
ethical behavior comes, to speak of some of the er- 
roneous facts regarding our behavior and show how a 
great many lines of influence have come into our lives 
to create the Christian and social behavior code under 
which we act. We have tried to make a distinction be- 
tween Christian ethics and other ologies, to show how 
Jesus did not create a new system of ethics, but rather 
lived an ethical life, how he dramatized ethics and 
made them vital by his own life and death, to point out 
that the ethics of Jesus’ day were but the ethics passed 
on from Greeks and Romans and those who pre- 
ceded him. We attempted to trace those lines to our 
own day, seeing in them similar instances of law, order 
and justice that we know today.” 

Mrs. Case’s class in “Religious Drama” surveyed 
the forms of drama, read plays, considered the tech- 
nique of play production and the place of drama in re- 
ligious education. On Saturday morning the members 
of the class effectively presented before the entire in- 


stitute the play, ““Amos,’”’ which they themselves had 
written. In the production they used a reader, simple 
costumes and a minimum of stage properties, accord- 
ing to the procedure of such modern plays as Thornton 
Wilder’s “Our Town.” 

Dr. George Cross Baner of Akron was chaplain 
for the week. The morning chapel services started 
the days off on a strong spiritual note. The young 
people conducted the evening vespers. 

At the assembly hour on Monday and Tuesday, 
Mrs. Mary Slaughter Scott, pinch-hitting for Mrs. 
Ezra Wood, who was unable to attend because of 
illness, gave a graphic picture of Universalist missions. 
On Thursday afternoon the women attending the in- 
stitute gathered in Mrs. Scott’s classroom to discuss 
their common problems and the new plan of organiza- 
tion for Universalist women. 

Dr. Scott conducted the Ministers’ Round Table, 
in which various problems of parish life were con- 
sidered. In summing up the work of this class Dr. 
Scott said: ‘‘My task has been to make a few dogmatic 
remarks which would be a challenge to the brethren, : 
then to act as traffic officer to keep the master minds 
of my colleagues from wandering into far fields. If 
you note any improvement in your ministers when 
they get back home, perhaps you will give our Round 
Table credit for the spiritual rebirth.” 

We have it on good authority that the men of the 
ministry and of the faculty did not cut off their dis- 
cussions at the close of this class. There was a com- 
plaint of lack of sleep in their dormitory. Some of the 
gentlemen were accused of snoring, but most of them 
of discussing weighty matters with great brilliance far 
into the night. Dr. Macpherson in his enthusiasm 
was heard to remark, ‘‘Why, we have done more 
honest-to-goodness thinking in this institute than we 
would at five General Conventions.” 

The Rev. Willard Bodell of Hopkinsville, Ken- 
tucky, was the preacher at the closing church service 
on Sunday morning, July 23. Long before the hour of 
service had arrived those who had come from long 
distances were well on their way home. (Some came 
one hundred miles, some two hundred miles, and some 
four hundred and eighty-two miles.) The thought 
came to this scribe: “For next year, why not a sunrise 
service, then breakfast, and farewell?” 

During the week the Rev. William Schneider of 
North Olmsted, Ohio, was in charge of recreation. 
Many a time he led in song. He spoke to the as- 
sembly on ‘“‘Handicraft,’’ and with a large committee 
of young people planned the “Annual Press Confer- 
ence” which took place at the banquet on Friday eve- 
ning. 

At this great conference Editor-in-Chief Carritt 
was master of ceremonies. President McKnight was 
janitor, Dr. Macpherson reporter on astrology, etc., etc. 
We thought the young people would plan for brevity 
but ah, no! There were many members on the staff. 
Vice-President Evans was always running in with 
copy. Before this conference we had never appre- 
ciated the Rev. Morley R. Hartley’s eloquence, Helen 
Case’s knowledge of Hollywood, or Mary Scott’s 
genius asa reporter of World Affairs. 

Toastmaster Carritt, whose inimical wit had been 
bestowed upon the banquet assembly, finally grew 
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serious and introduced to the audience Dr. Clinton 
Lee Scott, who in the editorial set-up of the paper 
was in charge of the “morgue,” in which are kept on 

_ file photographs of noted persons whose pictures 
appear when they die. He named four persons 
“whose demise is imminent.” 

“First there is the religious liberal whose liberal- 
ism was liberal fifty years ago, but who will not believe 
that he lives in a changing world. He resists all 
change and stubbornly stands where his grandfather 
stood. He is described by Jesus as one unwilling to 
enter the kingdom, and will not, if he can help it, let 
anybody else go in. He is dying, painfully but cer- 
tainly. 

“A very sick person is the provincially minded 
person who believes that charity begins and ends at 
home, who believes that because he never misses his 
breakfast all hungry folks are lazy. He minds his 
own business, but his business doesn’t cover a very 
wide area. There are winds blowing across the world 
which threaten to sweep him into the open places 


where he can breathe a freer air and see wider horizons, ~ 


or else suffocate him in his own little storm cellar. 

“Then there is the business man who thinks he 
lives and moves in an orbit of his own creation, with 
no obligation to the society which gives him oppor- 
tunity, and no responsibility for those he uses and casts 
aside. The embalmer is already at his door. 

‘And the youth who takes his liberties for granted, 
who has not learned that freedom must be earned 
by every generation in its turn; he too must pass, be- 
cause unless he exercises his freedom he will cease to 
possess it, and failure to do his own thinking is an 
open invitation to somebody to do it for him.” 

On Wednesday night, initiation into the Tribe of 
Mid-Wes-Inn was held in a beautiful and fitting cere- 
mony. 

Get-togethers, splash parties at the beach, stunts 
and dancing, and a vesper service and program at the 
C. C. C. camp, were among the evening activities of 
the week. 

The institute was governed according to demo- 
cratic plans. The members of each dormitory elected 
representatives who met with the president and drew 
up the rules and saw to their enforcement. President 
McKnight was in charge of tribal council. 

Tuesday and Saturday were a little hot, but 
showers at daybreak and one on an early afternoon 
freshened the days. The nights were cool. One 
honored member of the faculty did not believe what he 
read and came to Shakamak without blankets. We 
hear that a fellow-minister finally threw a coat over 
him on Monday night. Tuesday morning he humbly 
accepted a blanket, which he returned Sunday morn- 
ing with this note: ‘Grateful memories of five com- 
fortable nights which the loan of this blanket afforded 
me.” A word to the wise: three blankets, one for 
pene and two for covers, is a good rule to fol- 

Ww 


—————————e-SCrté‘ mC 


Should it be reported that the Ohio Manglers 
finally chalked up the winning scores in baseball 
against the Sodbusters, that croquet and ping-pong 
came into play, and that there are requests for archery, 
badminton and swimming instruction for next year? 
At the annual meeting on Friday, the following 
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officers and trustees were elected: President, the Rev. 
James McKnight, Hoopeston, IIl.; vice-president, the 
Rev. Donald K. Evans, Chicago; secretary, Mrs. 
Harmon Gehr, Columbus, Ohio; trustee for one year, 
the Rev. Edward Ohrenstein, minister Unitarian 
church, Hinsdale, IIl.; trustee for three years, Dr. 
Robert Cummins, General Superintendent of the 
Universalist Church. 

Many served behind the lines to make the in- 
stitute a success. Previous to the institute Dr. Scott 
and Harmon Gehr served with the dean on the Curric- 
ulum Committee, the officers made plans, and Oscar 
Vogt was responsible for publicity. At the institute 
there was a fine division of labor as far as the president, 
the vice-president, and the dean were concerned. Mr. 
Evans served as registrar and acted as secretary and 
treasurer in the absence of the Gehrs. Mrs. Esten 
came in Sunday afternoon to help during the rush of 
registration. Dick Mills, Jim and Bob O’Neal, Dick 
Thomas, Elizabeth Patterson and Margaret Allison 
worked with Ed Cardiff to get out The Institooter. 
Mr. Hallenbeck, Mrs. Jackson, Mrs. Herrold and Mrs. 
Hart kept the folks in Camp Ohio well fed and happy. 
Miss Mason of Mitchellville, lowa, drove 480 miles to 
bring her minister and young people to the institute. 
We appreciated the efforts of the nurse from North 
Olmsted, Ohio, who looked after the minor aches and 
pains. The young people entered into the classes, 
labors, and fellowship with splendid spirit. We know 
that many ministers and lay people and organizations 
made sacrifices that their young people and teachers 
might attend Mid-West Institute. 

Mr. Clark of Hopkinsville was heard to say: 
“Well, I reckon we’ll have to close church next sum- 
mer. (Pause.) Our people will all be up here.’’ 

Who can say that the services and contributions of 
Mid-West were not worth while? 

Who can say that the churches in the Middle 
West will not be stronger because of the institute? 


* * * 


WHAT IS A GOOD LISTENER OR HEARER? 
A MINISTER’S IDEA 
Richard K. Morton 


GOOD listener or hearer is one who expectantly and earnestly 

listens for the voice of God, not to my utterances merely, 

who purposefully hears the Word of God in order to prepare the 

better to do it, whose mind is trained to interpret and whose will 

is girded to apply, and who is able to relate what he hears to the 
whole Christian experience and the need of the day. 

In his presence my poor words and shallow thought are 
magnified because of his consecrated receptivity, and through 
him and his fellowmen my ministry is passed along. 

Through the healing charity of his love my imperfections 
are brushed away, and my humble offering falls not as an abomi- 
nation upon the altar of the Lord. Through the burning fire of 
his personal faith and his grasp of the essentials of the teachings 
of Jesus and the kingdom of God, my faltering becomes strength, 
my spirits rise, and in the mirror of his brotherhood I see myself 
as my Lord would have me in his service. 

A good listener hears what I did not say, responds to stir- 
rings I did not prompt, envisions wonders I did not depict, re- 
ceives treasures of the spirit I did not give, performs miracles I 
could not work, and is fed by bread I did not have. 

Before such a listener I stand girded with the full armor of 
God, refreshed, reassured, rejoicing in the call that is mine. 
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Nace and Human Nene 


CLIII. 


At the Sesqui-Centennial of a Church 


Johannes 


N the little hamlet of Lawyersville, New York, two 
miles north of Cobleskill, there stands an old 
Dutch Reformed church, colonial in its archi- 

tecture, and so placed that it dominates the commu- 
nity. Travelers on three different roads pass near by. 

In front of the church there is a common and 
there are wide spaces at the side of the highway. 
Back of it is a cemetery sloping on up a gentle hill. 
Near by is an old schoolhouse now turned into a 
community hall. The church is on a hill and among 
the hills. The limestone of the region crops out just 
here and in places the wagon or motor car rumbles 
over rocks which give out a hollow sound and hint 
of caves. The church stands up in dignity and in 
beauty for all to see who are anywhere around, and 
it is builded upon the rock. 

On the last Sunday in July, 1939, this church 
celebrated its 150th anniversary. As a friend of the 
church, I was honored with a special invitation, and I 
am most thankful that I overcame inertia and drove 
the nine and one-half miles to the service. It was an 
occasion full of significance to other churches, city or 
country, to the Reformed Church in North America, 
the denomination to which it belongs, and to all 
other Christians. 

Probably 350 or 400 people attended the service. 
They were farmers with their families from the region 
round about, many of them descendants of the founders 
of the church, representative citizens of Cobleskill and 
other towns of Schoharie County, and people con- 
nected by ties of relationship or of friendship with the 
members. 

Nearly all came in motor cars. Whether by 
accident or foresight the people who started the church 
left land enough around it. There was ample room 
for parking. 

In the vestibule of the church there was a guest- 
book lately donated and a history of the church in 
pamphlet form on sale. The history was a _ highly 
creditable piece of work, and contained a good picture 
of the church, of the pastor, the Rev. Leonard Marion 
Braam, of the old bell, of the ‘‘consistory”’ or govern- 
ing body, of the Sunday school of today, and of me- 
morial tablets. Besides the history of the church 
and of its organizations there was a register of pastors 
with dates of their service, an account of the bell, and 
a statement of work now being done. 

The exterior of the church always has been ad- 
mirable architecturally, but what has been done to 
the interior several times in the past 150 years has 
been, to put it mildly, atrocious and ungodly. Our 
readers will understand what we mean when we say 
that it has been precisely what we have done and 
most denominations have done when they have “reno- 
vated” and “improved.” The church had one of the 
finest high pulpits in the country, and pews to match 
it, built in the colonial style. It was an interior that 
today would bring travelers to study it, but all these 
furnishings have disappeared and it would bankrupt 


the church to try to reproduce them. This church, 
however, has just completed a work of rebuilding and 
decorating which is a joy to see. Ornamental metal 
has been stripped from the walls, the interior has been 
finished in white and buff, parish rooms have been 
built in the rear without marring the exterior, a cen- 
tral heating plant, an electric organ and other im- 
portant adjuncts have been installed, and the im- 
pression now made by the interior is of simple dignity 
befitting a house of God. 

In the recess of the pulpit is painted the Dutch 
coat of arms. Over it are the Latin words: “ Nisi 
Dominus frustra,” or “Except the Lord in vain.” (An 
abbreviation of the great passage, “Except the Lord 
build the house, they labor in vain who build it.””) Be- 
low are the Dutch words: ‘‘Hendracht maakt macht,’’ or 
“Tn union is strength.” 

Some time ago the two Reformed denominations 
in this country dropped the words “Dutch” and 
“German” in their official titles, but this church still 
keeps the name, “The Lawyersville Dutch Reformed 
Church.” The name of the denomination, ‘“The Re- 
formed Church in America,” was printed underneath 
on the program. This illustrates the conservatism of 
the people and their pride in their history. But one 
must say also that to conservatism in phrase, the 
church and its minister add breadth of sympathy 
and interest. 

One seldom finds anything cheap or flamboyant 
in the ministry of the Reformed Church. This minis- 
ter presiding at the service, a modest, unassuming man, 
showed himself an artist and a gentleman. Nothing 
was dragged in. No needed word was left out. His 
services were uplifting. He incarnated religion at its 
best, but apart from the religious side of things, he 
made an impression of high-minded, gentle mastery 
of the situation. Well over six feet tall, slightly bent 
though still young, with the thin face of the scholar 
and the powerful frame of his Dutch forebears, he was 
an interesting study. He could not possibly endorse 
the theological views of the writer, nor could the 
writer endorse his views altogether, but the vital thing 
is that he uses his beliefs as a channel to affect for 
good the whole countryside. There are plenty of 
people who think he succeeds because he accepts all 
the articles in the creed, but it is conceivable that he 
succeeds because he is a man of God who really cares 
about his fellowmen. 

The anniversary service conducted by this minis- 
ter followed the usual order of doxology, invocation, 
Apostles’ Creed, responsive psalm, scripture, prayer 
and hymns. The forty-second psalm was sung by the 
vested choir in the Dutch language. “As the hart 
panteth after the water brooks so panteth my soul 
after thee, O God.”’ It was done admirably, although 
few knew even a word of Dutch. The minister’s wife 
is a tower of strength to this choir. Hollanders in the 
main founded the church and the Dutch words 
brought back the old days. 
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Jared van Wagenen, Jr., a Cornell graduate, a 
farmer, a writer, a lecturer at institutes, a radio speaker 
and the orator for many kinds of occasions, gave a his- 
torical sketch. Already he had printed it in the book- 
let, so in his address he dwelt mainly upon some of the 
great figures of Lawyersville. He is an unusual man, 
a farmer who can get articles into the Atlantic Monthly. 
He lives on one side of the common, or park, where 
his father, grandfather and great grandfather lived 
before him. He knew who once lived in the other old 
houses of the hamlet. Dutch by descent, he made 
it clear in his address that it was the English mainly 
who were responsible for the great days of Lawyers- 
ville. In a Dutch state and Dutch county, in a re- 
gion where the Germans of the Palatinate were a 
strong element in the settlement, Lawyersville was a 
bit of transplanted New England. The original name 
of the settlement-was New Boston. Then people be- 
gan to call it “The Patent,” from the fact that here 
4,000 acres of good land were held together under one 
patent until after the valleys of the Cobleskill and the 
West Creek down below had been settled. General 
Thomas Lawyer, political leader and lawyer, a little 
later got a post office established and had it named 
after himself. 

There are few more interesting speakers anywhere 
than Jared van Wagenen, mainly because he knows 
what he is talking about, believes in it intensely and 
is plain, direct, and concrete. When he was describ- 
ing Jedediah Miller, leader of the bar a century ago, 
Isaac Hall Tiffany, General Lawyer, John Redington, 
the Rev. Philip Wieting, the Lutheran pastor, and 
other great characters of the past, he was utterly 
oblivious to the fact that he himself is as interesting 
as they. He made the point that when the whistle 
of the first locomotive sounded in Cobleskill in 1863, 
Lawyersville knew that it was off on one side and was 
doomed to be an inland village. The days of Law- 
yersville’s great power and glory were from 1840 to 
1865, when her great citizens were known all over the 
state. When the speaker used the word “Ichabod,” 
and declared that the glory hath departed, of course 
he did not express his full thought, for no man be- 
lieves more strongly in the possibilities before men 
today or labors more consistently to realize them than 
he does, but he laid a great foundation for the speaker 
to follow. 

This was Halsey B. Knapp, director of the State 
Institute of Applied Agriculture on Long Island, and 
the first director of the New York State School of 
Agriculture at Cobleskill. If talk can be a terrible 
weariness to the flesh, it can also be as delightful as 
anything on earth. But it must be fitted to the hour 
and the needs of men. This next speech struck 
twelve. 

Knapp loves the region. He believes in agricul- 
ture. He is a profound student of social change and 
he has wit, insight and deep religious conviction. He 
used the story of Caleb, Joshua and the others who 
were sent by Moses to spy out the land. Two thou- 
sand years ago, he declared, Moses recognized that 
the most satisfying type of civilization is founded upon 
the land. With this foundation, he unfolded the 
possibilities before a rural people in Lawyersville in 
1939, facing squarely the difficulties but voicing the 
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conviction that the great days are not in the past 
but in the future. 

Nothing could have been more eloquent than his 
injunction to the people not to be dismayed because 
Lawyersville was small and seldom made the head- 


lines. “The only smallness to be feared,’ he said, 
was “smallness of spirit.’ Canaan was a small 
country. Out of it have come the prophets and 
lawgivers of the ages. Greece is a shinplaster on the 
map, but its literary men and statesmen have helped 
make the modern world. Lake Louise is but a bucket 
of water compared with other lakes, but it is a gem 
among the mountains. Dartmouth College was small, 
as Webster said, but there were those who loved her: 
It was capital. 

Of the church in its 150 years he said it had done 
its part. The men who built the church doubtless were 
narrow and partisan, but they built. They were 
cramped in outlook, stiff and unbending in creed, but 
they stood for the best in human life that men knew. 

The closing hymn was “God of our fathers whose 
Almighty Hand.’”’ The people sang as if they knew 
that they had been to church on a great day. 

In Jared van Wagenen’s history of the church 
there is a paragraph which illustrates the spirit that 
has characterized both the church and the community 
to an unusual degree. Referring to the old Lutheran 
church that once existed in Lawyersville, he says: 

“Tt is but right and just that there should be a 
word of generous praise for the unusual relationships 
of the Lutheran and Reformed churches during the 
many years that they were almost side by side in the 
community. Rivals they must have been, if that 
rather unpleasant word may properly be applied to 
churches, in the sense that they both labored in the 
same field which was hardly wide enough for two. 

“Yet through the years, they dwelt together 
if not in unity, at least in a very friendly and brotherly 
fashion. For more than a generation we had union 
Sunday school always held in the Reformed church, 
and in the old days, when evening service was still the 
fashion, it was the Lutheran church that welcomed it. 
And as a fine gesture this: When in October, 1875, 
George A. Reis was ordained to the ministry and in- 
stalled in this church, among the hands laid on his 
head in the ancient ritual of ordination, were those 
of the Rev. Marcus Kling, venerable pastor of the 
Lutheran church. It is good for us to remember these 
things.” 

* * * 
EXPLAIN BY SHOWING HOW 

Here is a bit of advice a lecturer gave to a group of preachers: 
“Choose the simple Anglo-Saxon word, rather than the compli- 
cated, many-syllable word. Compactness and brevity for sim- 
plicity. Avoid unnecessary amplification. Repetition often 
makes for simplicity, but not amplification and circumlocution.” 
Good advice, but the one who gave it might have set a better 
example in giving it. A plea for “simplicity” by using the 
“many-syllable”’ words he condemns is not a strong plea. Why 
not throw “circumlocution”’ and a few like words to the winds 
and say it thus: ‘‘Use short words and not long ones. Speak to 
the point. Repeating the thought in different words will make it 
clear, but it is not made clear by long-drawn-out explanations?” 
Maybe the reader can improve on that. But what we really 
want to impress is that people ought to practice what they preach, 
—Religious Telescope. 
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The Flowering of Judaism 


Edward Day 


HOSE who have read with delight Van Wyck 
Brooks’ informative and inspirational volume 
on “The Flowering of New England’’ must be 

well aware of the fact that the Elizabethan age was a 
time of prodigious intellectual output, as rare in 
quality as it was in quantity. Readers must also 
easily recall the fact that in Italy the Renaissance a 
century earlier had its marvelous flowering. Nor are 
such readers forgetful of what Greece contributed 
to the world’s enrichment centuries before the Chris- 
tian era. But how little most readers know of the 
flowering of Judaism in the work of the great writing 
prophets, certainly not enough to realize that these 
prophets were distinctively and wellnigh predomi- 
nantly poets in their vast output. We have, it is 
true, the volume issued by the Chicago University 
Press a few years ago in which all of the prophetic 
books which were written in rhythm in the original 
Hebrew appear in poetic form as near the original as 
could reasonably be done; but this work has the 
prophetic books hidden away in a volume of over two 
thousand pages. 

Presumably few of the thousands who are study- 
ing the Old Testament today know that two thousand 
five hundred years before New England saw its 
flowering the Hebrew writing prophets were pub- 
lishing poems the literary character of which deserves 
as serious attention as we give to the finest early 
Greek poetry. This poetry was published several 
centuries later than the Homeric poems were woven 
together into what is known to us as the “‘Iliad”’ and 
the “‘Odyssey,’”’ but it should be noted that most of it 
was written a century before the great Greek dramas 
were given to the world. 

The interest of the Hebrew prophetic poets cen- 
tered largely in the social, moral and religious life of 
their people; but they never allowed themselves to 
forget that they were poets. Through their rhythmic 
lines and their well-balanced strophes they exhorted 
and wrote in the hope of making their people more 
loyal devotees of their God; but at the same time, 
such was their interest in nature and life, they seem to 
have let nothing escape them. Through a careful 
reading of their oracles we come to feel that we really 
know their land and its products, their people and 
their occupations, and to an amazing extent the life 
and achievements of neighboring peoples. 

Take Amos, or rather the book which bears his 
name. Though here we have the work of a prophet, 
thought to have been the earliest of the literary 
prophets, we come upon strophes of rare force and 
beauty. Take for example his first lines (c. 1:2). 
Here we have a stanza of four lines in the trimeter 
movement: 


The Lord from Zion roars, 
Yea, from Jerusalem he raises his voice; 
And the pastures of the shepherds mourn, 
And the top of Carmel withers. 


Passing on we come upon mention of certain evil- 
doers in two strophes of four lines each. In the first 


strophe the evil-doers are characterized, in the second 
there are allusions to the calamities which are to be 
visited upon them in the way of punishment: 


They hate him who reproves in the gate, 
And loathe him who speaks uprightly; 
Therefore because you tread upon the weak, 
And take from him his dole of wheat; 


Though you have built houses of hewn stone, 
You shall not dwell in them; 
Though you have planted vineyards of delight, 
You shall not drink their wine (5 : 10, 11). 


Here again the Hebrew is in the trimeter move- 
ment. 

The following is suggestive of the rude culture of 
the prophet’s time and reveals how sanely he cautions 
them: 


Take away from me the noise of your songs, 
For to the melody of your lyres I will not listen; 
But let justice roll down like waters, 
And righteousness like a perennial stream (5 : 28, 24). 


In this strophe we have a fine example of the 
Hebrew parallelism in the pentameter movement. 

We should not fail to notice that Amos closes his 
little book with a radiant assurance of the future of 
the land when the captives abroad return to it. Most 
of our scholars reject it as late, the work of some un- 
known writer; but if we may think of Amos as be- 
longing to the early exilic time, as some scholars do, 
we need not deprive him of it: 


Behold the days are coming, saith the Lord, 
When the ploughman shall overtake the reaper, 
And the treader of grapes him who sows the seed; 
And the mountains shall drop new wine, 

And all the hills shall melt; 

And I will bring back the captivity of my people Israel; 
And they shall rebuild the ruined cities, 

And dwell in them, and shall plant vineyards, 

And shall drink their wine, 

And shall make gardens and eat of their fruit; 

Then I will plant them upon their land, 

And they shall not again be plucked up 

From their ground which I have given them, 

Saith the Lord your God. 


Turning to the little book of Micah we find we 
have a contribution the poetic character of which is 
now recognized as indisputable. Owing perchance to 
errors of the old copyists the text has come down to us 
in bad shape; but many of the choicest strophes are 
faultless. The work begins with a poem of six stanzas 
of four lines each in the trimeter measure, the first 
of which we quote: 

Hear ye, all ye peoples, 
Hearken, O earth, and all therein; 
The Lord will become a witness against you, 
The Lord from his holy temple (ce. 1 : 2). 


The entire poem seems to be commonplace to us; 
but when it was recited as a chant it must even in its 
thought have introduced the prophet very happily to 
his hearers. A little poem farther along in the same 
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chapter is finer and more forceful; it really is a dirge. 
The first two lines are broken, perchance, because 
the prophet wished to leave them so: 


Tell it not in Gath; 
In Baca, weep bitterly; 
In Beth-ophrah, roll yourselves in the dust; 
Pass away, O inhabitant of Shaphir in nakedness; 
The inhabitant of Zaanan comes not forth from her fortress; 
The wail of Beth-ezel takes her from her site; 
How the inhabitant of Maroth waited for relief! 
For evil is come down from the Lord to the gate of Jerusalem. 
Harness the swift steeds to the chariots, 
O inhabitant of Lachish; 
(For she was the beginning of transgression, 
To the daughter of Zion.) 
Therefore thou shalt give a parting gift to Maresheth-Gath; 
Beth Achzib has become a snare to the kings of Israel. 
I will again bring the conqueror to thee, 
O inhabitant of Mareshah. 
Forever is Israel’s glory to perish. 
Make yourself bald, yea, shave yourself for thy children; 
Enlarge thy baldness like the vulture’s, 
For they will go into exile from you. 


We must ever regret that the Hebrew of this 
thrilling dirge has reached us in wretched condition, 
though the Greek version, made in the second century 
B. C., fortunately gives us some help. ‘The cities 
mentioned were those of Philistia and other neighbor- 
ing regions which were once tributary to Jerusalem, 
but were now lost to her by the invasion of great 
devastating hosts that had carried off as captives 
many who were not slain. The exhortation to mourn- 
ing in the last three lines were addressed to Zion, who 
is to lament her loss. 

The space which I allow myself in this study of 
the Hebrew prophetic poets, of whom Micah was one 
of the greatest, forbids my dwelling upon him longer 
than to introduce my readers to his poetic conception 
of what pure and undefiled religion really is: 


Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, 
And bow myself before God most high? 
Shall I come before him with burnt offerings, 
With calves of a year old? 
Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, 
With tens of thousands of rivers of oil? 
Shall I give my firstborn for my transgression? 
The fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? 
It has been told, O man, what is good, 
Yea, what doth the Lord seek of thee, 
But to do justly and to love mercy, 
And to walk humbly with thy God? 


These three strophes in trimeter of four lines have 
been singularly preserved in the Hebrew from corrup- 
tion. One may be tempted to refrain from departing 
in word from our old authorized version, so endeared 
has it become to us just here; but in line nine the 
original should be rendered: “It has been told thee.” 
This is the prophet’s recognition of the fact that he 
knew that he had back of him men of the prophetic 
guild who were not willing to put great emphasis upon 
animal sacrifice as a propitiation for sin. Micah asa 
poet is to be congratulated in that he put his thought 
here in imperishable lines. 

A few decades ago in Sanders Theater, Cam- 
bridge, President Charles W. Eliot in introducing Dr. 
Otto Pfleiderer to a cultured audience closed his 


felicitous words by remarking it had always seemed to 
him that the prophet Micah gave us our finest defini- 
tion of what real religion is. He then quoted most 
impressively Micah’s words. Who will venture to 
say that these old prophets are dead, or that their 
words enshrined in poetry did not outlive them? 

One thing which we often notice as we read the 
prophetic books is that their authors had but faint 
glimmerings of nature and its orderly movements. 
In their thought of the Divine Being they were rudi- 
mentary. God has a great cosmic regnant omniscient 
Spirit they did not grasp. Man must wait for this 
until he possessed some knowledge of the vastness of 
the universe, and even until he had the thought of 
evolution to guide him in his study. Such thoughts 
of the Divine Being as these prophets had were inter- 
woven with their crude conceptions of nature. Even 
the simplest operations of the world about them they 
misunderstood. The flowing of water, the movements 
of air currents, the rising of vapors, the coming to- 
gether of moisture in the clouds above them, and the 
falling of rain, were all in their thought doings of 
their God. The occasional blistering hot winds from 
off their southeastern desert in midsummer were sent 
by him, as were the gentle rains of early winter and the 
more abundant rains of early spring, without which 
their land grievously suffered. They did know enough 
of nature to realize that usually they must have long 
hot sunny summers and cool rainy winters; but to 
them their God had ordained that it should be so. 
Hence it was that if they did chance to have a heavy 
refreshing shower in the midst of their summer heat it 
was regarded as a special favor of their God. They 
could not see that their situation between the great 
western sea and the dry rainless desert largely deter- 
mined what their climate must be. We come upon 
two lines of the song attributed to Deborah with 
surprise, 


The earth trembled, the heavens also dripped, 
Yea, the clouds dripped water, 


if we do not read the two lines which precede them, 


O Lord, when thou wentest forth from Seir, 
When thou marchedst from the region of Edom. 
(Judges 5 : 8.) 


These lines reveal that in the thought of the author 
the coming of the Lord from his ancient seat to aid 
in the campaign against Sisera caused such a commo- 
tion in the heavens above that it rained, or as the text 
has it “‘the clouds dripped water.’”’ Usually we, in our 
Bible reading, come upon such lines as these: 


Who giveth rain upon the earth (Job 5 : 10); 
Thou didst send a plentiful rain (Pa. 68 : 9). 


All this was very primitive and we are glad to find 
it so; for it adds greatly to the charm of many of the 
poems of these prophets. But if the prophets so un- 
derstood the simplest operations of nature, what may 
be said of their understanding of its major ones? 

If they thought of the earth as quaking, as their 
Lord passed over it, need it be considered strange 
that they felt that he caused great earthquakes? If 
they thought of him as afflicting some little com- 
munity with a minor epidemic that occasioned dis- 
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tress, need it be considered strange that they said 
he had sent a great pestilence that had carried off 
thousands? Some summers vast hosts of locusts fell 
upon their land and devoured the foliage and fruits of 
their gardens and orchards. Is it any wonder that 
they said their God had sent them, ignorant as they 
were of nature? 

The assertion that such calamities were really 
brought upon them by their God was also made when 
their land was invaded by foreign armies and great 
destruction of life and wealth was wrought, even if 
thousands were not taken abroad as captives of war. 
This assertion, like the assertions which followed al- 
lusions to the above-mentioned calamities, presum- 
ably could not have had as unfortunate effect upon 
the people had it not been followed by the emphatic 
assertion that these various calamities were inflicted 


Prophets 


by their God because of their unfaithfulness to him, 
because, indeed, of their many transgressions. 

Hence we are forced to ask: Were these writing 
prophets so controlled by their God as always to have 
been inerrant in their statements? We are forced to 
conclude that they were not. We even shrink from 
saying what one of our great biblical scholars asserted 
as he mentioned the writing prophet: ‘‘What he ex- 
perienced was not the result of his own judgment or 
reasoning powers” (H. P. Smith, “The Religion of 
Israel’’); as we most certainly shrink from assenting to 
the words of another who says: ‘‘Prophecy, the highest. 
stage of human attainment, is the work of the actual- 
izing intelligence, operating upon the intellect and 
imagination of man; on the one side it is an emana- 
tion from God, on the other a psychological process.”” 
(Dr. G. F. Moore, “History of Religions.’’) 


of Hope 


Fred C. Leining 


HEY were waiting in home, office, shop and the 
hospital for the Blessed Event to happen. One 
said, “We hope it will bea boy.”’ The other side 

answered, “‘We hope it will be a girl.”’ Both sides won 
for the Blessed Event came with twins. Somebody on 
the mother’s side loyally said, “I hope the girl will 
look like her mother.’”’ An enthusiast on the father’s 
side said, “‘I hope the boy will resemble his dad.”” No 
upsets came in the ensuing days. The mother was 
soon able to sit in a chair and as the physician entered 
the room, she said, “‘I hope that I can go home to- 
morrow.” ‘I hope so,” said the physician, and then 
the nurse said it and then the father said it. 

Time marches on. The young parents are so 
thrilled with the realization of their hopes—twice as 
much as they had expected. Then, they begin to hope 
again. The father with the baby son in his arms says, 
“T hope this kid grows up to be a great football player.” 
The mother answers, “I hope he grows up to be a real 
man.” The father with the baby girl in his arms says, 
“T hope she will have a great career in business or in 
teaching.’”’ The mother replies, ‘I hope she will al- 
ways have boy friends to take her to the social events 
and that she will become a true home-maker in a 
happy home.” 

Time marches on. It is a long road that hope 
must travel, with many fulfillments, many detours, 
many upsets and many disappointments. But hope 
hopes on continuously, from the cradle to the grave, 
and then hope again. Childhood diseases, school 
days, examination periods, temptations, college days, 
and then the hope of a job! The twins have jobs and 
then the hope that they will make good. Then their 
engagements are announced and they are married. 
The parents hope the two marriages will be rich in 
happiness. The young people have the same hope and 
several other hopes. 

Time marches on. The parents have turned the 
corner into old age. Looking back, they see that 
many of their hopes have been realized and many have 
not. They still hope to maintain their home inde- 
pendently to the last and their hopes depend upon 
their savings. Illness struck both at the same time. 


They hoped that it would not be a long, lingering ill- 
ness, and both hoped to go together. Death came as 
they hoped it would come, a few weeks apart. Their 
last words were, ‘‘Life has been sweet for us, even in 
our disappointments, and we hope that the children 
will be as happy as we have been, and that heaven will 
be just as sweet.” 

Hope stayed with them to the last, and at the 
same time hope was working with the young people. 
More than that, hope was with everybody, everywhere, 
in every type of cireumstance—bond and free—attest- 
ing to the old, old fact that where there is life there is. 
hope. 

George F. Watts pictures hope as a woman, 
sitting above the world playing forever upon the 
string of her harp—a single string, for all the other 
strings are broken. At first the view is discouraging 
—yes, bitter. On second thought we see that it is a. 
bold and inspiring scene, for all of us in the battle of 
life are playing on some last string—our one last hope. 
Yes, the grandest music of life so often comes from the: 
last string. Weare saved by hope when it seemed that. 
only the will to hope remained, compelling us to hold 
on. 

On the bas-relief which adorns a home for the 
fallen in London is sculptured the figure of a child, 
blowing a dying ember. This line appears —‘‘Perhaps 
there remains a spark.’”’ This suggestive design for 
this institution symbolizes hope as the saving power 
in this work with derelicts, and hope energizes. It. 
was his conviction that there was hope for dirty Jerry 
which changed this wreck of a man into Jerry McAuley 
of the mission that carries his name. He exercised the. 
same hope toward other men of the gutter. 

Fellow physicians in 1873 informed Dr. Edward 
Livingston Trudeau that he could live only a year.. 
Alas for the patient who depends upon the physician. 
who carries no hope in his medicine case! Dr. Trudeau 
was literally carried from New York City to Paul 
Smith’s hotel near Saranac Lake. But Dr. Trudeau 
in this, his twenty-fifth year, believed that there was 
hope for his recovery. This hope saved him and ener- 
gized him so that for forty years he led the battle: 
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against tuberculosis, inspiring the building of sanatoria 
in every section of our land. 

Marconi hoped that he could send a message with- 
out the use of wires. Thomas Edison hoped that he 
could produce a light by the contact of two wires. 
John Burroughs‘hoped that he could produce a potato 
with the eyes confined to the surface. Columbus set 
sail, hoping that he could find a new route to India. 
Colonel Goethals went to the Isthmus of Panama, 
hoping that he could build the canal. 

Go from man to man, from achievement to 
achievement, and always hope is the energizing driving 
force. Where there is life, there is hope. Dante’s 
Hell had the reputation of being a place without hope, 
and it is safe to say that the temperature was too hot 
for life. Our one place which is labeled “All bope 
abandon, ye who enter here,” is the asylum where the 
hopelessly insane are confined. Their minds are to- 
tally gone. A demoralized form of hope is in the 
morally unbalanced, seeking with low desires, but in 
such a setting the result is a vicious existence, not life. 
Where there is hope, there is life. Where there is 
hope, there is progress. 

Hope is the expectant desire pulling for a noble 


goal. It is the expectation of things unseen or un- 


realized. Hope always has a companion whose name 


is Faith, and Faith is the conviction of what we do not 
see. Faith is ever saying, ““You have it in you to 
reach your heart’s desire. It can be done.” If you 
fail, Hope and Faith both say, “Try again. It isa 
desired goal. Keep atit. It can be done.” 

Pope was not overstating the fact when he said, 


“Hope springs eternal in the human breast: 
Man never is but always to be blest.” 


Hope is God’s identification mark on man and His 
own will come unto Him. 

What a wonder world invention and discovery 
have created through hope! What an advance from 
the world of the first man—that ferocious and fright- 
ened creature baring his teeth in savage defiance, as 
he faced the many dangers surrounding him! But he 
was not a weakling. In his hand he carried a club 
with a small flat stone crudely fastened to its end. 
It was his handy tool. It was a great day for him 
when he discovered how to make a fire in his cave. 
With the club and the fire, he became the master of 
his material needs and his environment. He was not 
alone. He had his women, his children and his tribes- 
men, and seeing the necessity for rules, their group 
life was regulated. There were ornamental lines on 
the handle of his club and he mumbled something like 
a song as he sat at the fire. All of this testified to his 
interest in beauty, for he was an artist. A terrific 
noise outside the cave startled him—we call it thunder. 
He trembled in fear. He regarded it as the voice of 
Another—and called it God. He raised his hand in an 
appeal or dropped to his knees—praying that he and 
his might not be struck. He sensed that he owed 
something to God. He was a religious person. If he 
had never asked why, if he had never burned with 
curiosity, if he had never been a seeker after truth, 
if he had never thought his way from bitter experience 
to better experiments—we should still be cavemen. 
If he had not been a persistent attacker and solver 


of problems, we should not have ‘today’s material 
advantages, social conveniences and individual free- 
dom which are unknown to savages. From our pre- 
historic grandparents, if men and women had not 
hoped for better things and if they had not persist- 
ently worked for them, we should not be where we are 
today in progress. Ah, yes, man is God’s master- 
piece—because he hopes. 

What a setting for the prophet of hope—for the 
seer of the unseen—whose eyes are out in the future 
on the next goal of the heart’s desire! His outlook 
is social and he sees that every problem is being solved 
but the problem of human relationships. Man is not 
living properly with man. The prevalence of greed, 
injustice and rot proves that righteousness does not 
have first place in human affairs. 

He is speaking to a mass of people who know that 
hope is a normal and natural thing. They also know 
that progress is not the inevitable course of the human 
race. It comes only from effort. He is speaking: “You 
are hoping for the new era when the wolf shall dwell 
peaceably with the lamb and swords be beaten into 
plowshares. But why do you sit with pagans in a den 
of hate with blood also on your hands? You heard 
the angelic chorus sing ‘Peace on earth and good will 
to men’ and you said that this is your hope. Why do 
you linger in what you do not enjoy? The hope of the 
ages is for the family spirit between the nations, build- 
ing the Beloved Community of God. What are you 
doing with this hope?”’ 

He senses that something is wrong. He hears a 
strange mumbling. Drawing nearer to the people he 
notes that they are trembling. It is a case of the 
jitters. Something has frightened them and they are 
paralyzed with fear like the panic of the caveman 
when he heard the thunder. The psychologists call it 
an epidemic of defeatism. Bit by bit the story comes. 

The nations of the world are knowingly drifting 
into a catastrophe which they seem powerless to pre- 
vent. It is like the scene in the Niagara River when 
the occupants of a row-boat are not rowing but are al- 
lowing their boat to ride with the current over the 
falls. For twenty years, Europe has been on the verge 
of another war while nobody seems to have the power 
to prevent it. This apparent inability of man to kill 
this octopus means that one of its arms may reach 
across the Atlantic Ocean to drag us into its gory pit. 
It will not be ours to reason why—but just to do and 
die. ‘“‘Itis beyond our control,” so they say. 

The eight years’ depression with its terrible un- 
employment and increase of poverty and the piling up 
of the national debt is another monster, harassing 
these poor humans. This hydra of many heads seem- 
ingly defies every decapitating scheme. ‘It is too 
much for man to overcome. It is a problem too big 
for man to solve,” so they say. 

Add to this the orgy of crime and the other 
things that are wrecking our homes, our cherished in- 
stitutions and our hallowed ideals, and it looks as 
though religion is done for. The church is a hopeless 
cause in this wild age. The odds against it are too 
great. A murder is committed every forty-five min- 
utes and the crime bill is $13,000,000,000 a year. 
Who cares? A divorce occurs in every six marriages. 
Who cares? Shall the United States continue as a 
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republic? Who cares? This breakdown in American 
character is closing churches in every community. 
Who cares? Close them all—get them out of the way! 
Then somebody sounds the lunatic ery—‘‘To hell with 
everything!’ 

The prophet of hope listens to this sad story of 
the defeatists—that people today are the victims of 
forces beyond their control. It makes his blood boil. 
He knows man as God’s masterpiece—the problem- 
solver. Man—who builds homes, churches, schools, 
libraries and courthouses for his own uplift and hap- 
piness; man—who flies like a bird through the air or 
swims like a fish in the depths of the ocean; man—who 
sends his voice out into the air with the most friendly 
messages and similarly receives another’s message— 
and they say that he cannot solve his own problem 
of war, a problem of his own creation! He can mix 
chemicals up to the seventh stage. If he places char- 
coal in the mixture the result will be a beautiful dye, 
but if he pours alcohol into the mixture the result will 
be a poison gasfor war. And they say that if his hand 
reaches for the bottle of alcohol, he can’t stop himself! 

They are saying that man can produce the neces- 
sities of life but he cannot distribute them in a way 
that will prevent injustice and the recurrence of de- 
pressions, such as the one enveloping us. 

The prophet of hope gasps with astonishment. 
The situation to him resembles the scene on a burning 
ocean-liner. The passengers and crew by their care- 
lessness have started a fire, and have allowed it to 
spread. Fire-extinguishers are in every room and a 
fire-hose is in every corridor, but they are doing noth- 
ing but shrieking, moaning and cursing, increasing 
the panic—waiting for a miracle to extinguish the fire 
or waiting for the ship to sink and thereby end the fire. 
As he sees it, man, the problem-solver, is acting like 
the inmates of the ward of the hopelessly insane. 
They wouldn’t know what to do on the burning ship. 

Then the prophet of hope tells his story. He says: 
“Men and women—the condition of an advancing 
civilization is always critical. It is always facing a 
crisis. But in the great cause of righteousness, a lost 
battle does not mean a lost war. The world is now a 
neighborhood and relationships are very close. Politi- 
cally, the nations are many and there are too many 
flags in the world, but industrially and culturally 
this world is rapidly becoming one. It means then 
that if one nation suffers, all nations suffer with it, and 
if one nation rejoices, all should have the opportunity 
to share in the rejoicing. Relationships are so close 
that the Haves cannot prosper if the Have-Nots suffer. 
Love confined to one nation is not enough, and hate, a 
hangover from savagery, can have no place in this 
new world. Relationships are so close that the masses 
of all nations must stand together as comrades in a 
great adventure to a common goal, but not as a hog 
monopolizing the trough and driving away every other 
hungering creature. 

“The hope of the ages is in the Co-operative Com- 
monwealth of Mankind, and each national group must 
contribute its co-operative part to this ideal. The 
League of Nations is the greatest answer to this hope 
that man has undertaken. The nations were eager 
to set up a world discipline, but all carried an individ- 
ual unwillingness to submit to it and to co-operate. 


Because the first attempt failed is no adequate reason 
for not trying again. Hope is now telling us that we 
cannot run a dual code—the fang and the claw for na- 
tions and the way of Jesus for individuals. Knowing 
this fact, we can go from bitter experiences to better 
experiments. ‘ 

“In the nation, itself, ruthless competition with 
its jungle code belongs to a passing era. It is now the 
day of co-operative effort, and each nation in its own 
economic life must respond, following its own blue- 
prints and specifications. The dynamic in each na- 
tion will be the same, but the mechanics will differ. 
Every effective co-operative group is a Christianized 
segment of the commonwealth. Knowing this fact, we 
can go from bitter experiences to better experiments. 

“The kingdom for which Jesus hoped and worked 
was not a kingdom supported by the sword or spear 
but a kingdom established upon a basis of love and 
mutual service. It was a great family idea. God is 
the one Father and all men are His children—therefore 
brothers. What a shock he gave the Jews when he 
wrote the word humanity where the Jew wrote ‘Only 
the Jew.’ They gasped when he said that righteous- 
ness in the sight of God counted for more than ritual- 
ism. He gave the spirit and the dynamic of the King- 


’ dom of Heaven on this earth when he named the prob- 


lem-solver as the one who showed mercy—who went 
the second mile—who forgave seventy times seven— 
who did more than was required of him. ‘You are 
great,’ he said, ‘if you are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake, for so persecuted they the prophets who were 
here before you. Your labor in the Lord is never in 
vain. You are my friends, if you really love each 
other. I am showing you the better way.’ 
“So then build on your hopes. Forget your fears. 
The divine event isn’t far away and it belongs to the 
possible. If you are crushed to earth, rise again with 
the hope and the desire to build the New Earth, for 
God’s hope depends upon your hopes. Ever hoping 
—ever building—that’s the biography of man—God’s 
Problem Solver.” 
* * * 
THROUGH EYES WHICH DO NOT SEE* 
(Vo Albert Gonzales) 
Norma Fuller Hawkins 
Through other eyes which do not see, 
I learned a new philosophy; 
Philosophy which finds in life, 
The more of peace—the less of strife; 
Philosophy too keen to grope 
Through darkened paths, but seems to hope, 
To hope and seek and strive to live 
Beyond those things which others give; 
Philosophy which shuts without 
So much which seeing eyes must doubt; 
Philosophy which can create 
A compensation for its fate; 
Philosophy of faith and trust 
Which reaches out, and ever must 
Depend upon that Brotherhood 
As taught by Him Who Understood. 
First American Rights 


*The author read law last winter to the blind boy referred 
to here. He has since graduated with honors, acquired a see- 
ing-eye dog and returned to his home to take examination for 
the bar. 
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Reactions of Our Readers . 


APPROVES OUR POSITION ON THE TOWNSEND PLAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I like very much your editorial in July 15 number on the 

Townsend plan. Not only because I agree with your opinion of 
the plan, but still more because of your expressed determination 
to continue doing your editorial duty of discussing important 
controversial matters and of stating fearlessly your own con- 
victions regardless of whether you lose subscribers by so doing. 
Even though I disagree with your views, as is sometimes the case, 
your sincere editorials are equally welcome. 
To your criticism of the Townsend plan allow me to add 
that a sales, or transaction, tax as they call it, is the most unjust 
form of tax ever devised. Also, the fact that each monthly pen- 
sion payment must be totally spent within the month shows that 
the plan is not designed primarily to help old people, but to help 
business. However, you are right in saying that the one excellent 
feature of the plan is that it has made the people of the nation 
old-age-pension-conscious. 

In your July 29 number, E. H. L.’s editorial on Bridges and 
the Communists is one of the very best treatments of that subject 
I have seen. 

(Mrs.) Margaret T. Olmstead. 

Excelsior, Minn. 


* * 


THE TOWNSEND PLAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You condemn the plan because it is good for nothing, though 
you admit there are some fine people supporting the measure. 

What means would you employ as a recovery measure, or 
do you recognize the Townsend plan as a recovery measure? 
Some of us look on the plan as a remedy for our economic ills 
rather than a pension, as some choose to call it, and advocate the 
pay-as-you-go plan rather than a continually borrowing means of 
taking care of the unemployed. 

Can we as a nation fail to provide for the welfare of our 
needy—a nation owning 90 percent of the world’s wealth, though 
we are only seven percent of the population? Isn’t it true that 
our main financial trouble is a lack of money circulation? The 
Townsend plan proposes a system of money circulation designed 
to regulate the flow of money and correct a scarcity of the medium 
of exchange at the expense of all, by levying a transaction tax, 
making money circulate like the life-giving blood in the human 
system, with regularity. This money belongs to the people, so 
why not use it for the good of the human race? 

We don’t advocate picking money out of the air, as you 
indicated. 

You condemn the plan as bad, and further state that you are 
not mistaken. Let us understand that we believe you are mis- 
informed. We suggest that you read the bill. 

We do not admit Chairman Doughton’s charges. 

W.B. Durham. 


Milo, Iowa. 


* * 


“STUDY TO KNOW THE TRUTH” 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You are engaged in a great and commendable work, in an 
endeavor to lead humanity to a better, happier and more abun- 
dant life. 

With that same idea I am writing you in regard to an editorial 
in your paper: “The Townsend plan is good for nothing except 
to advertise the fact that old folks no longer able to care for 
themselves are a responsibility upon all of us, and that we should 
shoulder the responsibility.” 

Jesus admonished us to “study to know the truth.”’ Do you 
believe that the writer of this editorial followed this advice? Did 
he study to know the truth of the Townsend plan? If he knew 


the truth would he have made the unqualified statements which 
he made? 


Could these remarks be an echo from the international 
bankers, and is it proper that they should appear in our Christian 
Leader, which should speak the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth? 

I am a Universalist through and through, and nothing that 
you could do would change my views or cause me to lose faith in 
the Universalist belief, but such statements as the above will 
certainly cause me to lose faith in anyone responsible for them. 

Since this misconception of the Townsend plan has appeared 
in The Christian Leader, I hope you will not think I am asking too 
much in asking you to “study to know the truth” about the 
Townsend plan, and then I would appreciate some word from 
you as to your opinion of the remarks which appeared in your 
paper. 

Wm. E. Carson. 

Peru, Ind. 


re 


THE CHURCH IS TOO FORMAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You invite comments on the article “The Church Is Too 
Formal.’ I venture to make a few. 

To my mind this article is one of the best and one of the 
most important contributions appearing in the Leader for a long 
time. Perhaps I had better say at the beginning that the title 
expresses my personal opinion. Shall I speak plainly? 

If you will excuse the personal element may I say that I 
have unusual opportunities in making contacts with all sorts and 
conditions of men. For instance, a day or two before I received 
the issue of the Leader in which the article appeared I had oc- 
casion to confer with a group of Communists early in the morning. 
A few hours later I was talking with some of our highest state 
officials. Next I met several ministers representing different de- 
nominations. In the evening I was at a meeting of the national 
officers of a patriotic society. At midnight I was riding along a 
lonely road with an ex-hotel man who was telling me why he 
and his family did not attend church. He was a member of 
an old Universalist family, by the way. When I meet these 
people, if opportunity presents, I get them to talking about re- 
ligion. I think it is safe to say that four out of five take the posi- 
tion of the article which we are discussing. 

George L. Thompson. 

Randolph, Mass. 


* * 


SOCIALLY LIBERAL MINISTERS NOT WELL TREATED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The answer given by a veteran minister to the theological 
student who wrote such a strong article entitled “Boy, You'll 
Come Around,” although written in a kindly spirit, just does not 
take into consideration the great economic and social conflict of 
the twentieth century. No man of intelligence claims that the 
industrial barons are devils and labor leaders are angels. Human 
nature is very much the same in all classes. 

However, it seems to an increasing number of thinking men 
that it is not safe to entrust men with great economic power 
without a definite check by the state or by vital labor unions. 
The story of capitalism in America since the Civil War has been 
a black one indeed. Unionism, motivated by the profit motive, 
is part of the picture. Men soon weaken their character when 
they seek personal profit as the chief end of life. The real radicals 
have constantly revitalized the labor movement because they are 
not governed by selfish motives. Stories of kind employers giving 
extra money to faithful employees but test the rule that most 
employers are in business and industry to gain money and power. 
Not until industry is conducted to serve the people will it be 
decent and worthy of respect. 

We who came into the ministry to give the abundant life to 
the masses who have been denied this boon by their oppressors 
have seen enough mistreatment of socially liberal ministers, men 
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like Ledyard, Garner, to know what may happen to us. We are 
prepared to pay this price for our convictions. Calling on the 
socially elect in fashionable Universalist churches is a poor sub- 
stitute for the twentieth century crusade of breaking the chains 
of the slaves and the healing of “‘social diseases.”’ 
Comfortable charges keep us sleek and well fed. 
J. W. Mc Knight. 


Hoopeston, Ill. 


* * 


WHEN THE ACES DIE IN OUR HAND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I read with great interest the symposium on Central Manage- 
ment in the July 15 issue. Each article had something of value 
to the discussion, and each stressed a different point, though 
agreeing that some action towards giving more authority to the 
General Superintendent was advisable. 

I am writing from the viewpoint of a humble member who 
has weathered the storms of Universalism for many years, and 
who has seen many projects started whose end was oblivion, al- 
though not deserved. Why were they not successful? Partly 
because the ministers felt no particular interest in them and did 
not bring them enthusiastically to their constituency, no attempt 
being made to put the thing across through organized effort. 
Sometimes the authors of these plans did not seem to find out 
whether the ministers or the trustees of the churches were doing 
anything to carry them out. If they had, there might have been 
a different ending to these efforts. Leadership has been lacking 
and, as Mr. Ratcliff says in his article, we have had no plan for 
discovering leadership. Then, too, a great deal of money is 
spent on printed matter that is distributed (if at all) in a per- 
functory way, sometimes without any mention of it from the 
minister, How can the congregation become actively interested 
in such a case? 

Of course I do not mean that the minister alone is to blame, 
for often the members are too indifferent to care, or are afraid 
that they will be called upon to put their hands in their pockets 
(a terrible thing for them to contemplate) or else be asked to do 
some work for the cause. 

I once attended a card party at which one of the players 
did not make her aces take tricks, whereupon her partner (an old 
lady who was a veteran at the game) said warningly, “Don’t 
let your aces die in your hand!” I’ve often thought that we 
Universalists are prone to let our aces die in our hands. How- 
ever, those splendid articles show me that our officials are waking 
up to the facts and something is going to be done about it. 

A Constant Reader. 


* * 


FORMAL NOT THE CORRECT WORD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The author of the article ““The Church Is Too Formal”’ ex- 
presses views that we have often heard before. Many of his 
criticisms are fully justified. Yet, having read his article care- 
fully, I fail to see how the adjective ‘formal’ can be applied to 
the church in the sense his criticisms imply. Is it the type of 
sermon? I do not feel that the average minister delivers a 
“wordy treatise on the differences between the gospel according 
to Mark and that according to John.” Ihave yet to hear such a 
sermon or to preach one. 

Let us be frank. Do we really want help in “solving our 
personal problems,” or do we rather desire to hear our own par- 
ticular views expressed and supported from the pulpit? The 
real value of religion is in the mystical experience that comes in 
true worship, and not in the spoken word. Preaching has been 
greatly overrated. Has it ever accomplished great things? The 
multitudes who heard the actual preaching of Christ did not re- 
main loyal when the real crisis came on Good Friday. Even 
the disciples fled. 

The church is also accused of social snobbery. To a con- 
siderable extent, this is justified, yet it is on the whole the people 
in the pews who are responsible for this, and not the pastor, as 


the article seems to imply. More than once I have seen visitors 
in a church leave without a word of greeting from any of the 
congregation. 

In the last analysis, the problem is not one of formalism; 
the most formalist church in our Protestant group is one of the 
largest and best attended, denominationally speaking. It seems 
to be rather a problem of loyalty. The church I attended as a 
lad had a pastor who was in his late seventies. He had been ill, 
and was worn out from sickness and bereavement. Naturally 
his sermons suffered. Yet although his sermons ceased to have 
the vital content they once possessed, it did not affect the 
church attendance or the interest of the people. They were 
loyal to the church, and that loyalty helped to carry the pastor 
himself over the rough places, and inspire him to his fullest efforts. 

If we are dissatisfied, let us remember that our loyalty to 
the church individually and collectively is the only thing that. 
will help in the long run. In the same spirit as the author of this. 
article, let us try to guide others to a proper understanding of the 
function of religion and the church in the world. The church 
will develop just as rapidly as the people in the pews allow it to: 
do so. 

Edwin C. Broome, Jr. 

Pawtucket, R. I. 


* * 


AN APPEAL FOR WORN BEDDING FOR CHINA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am wondering if you would permit us to make a plea to 
the readers of your publication for their worn bedding. 

The Chinese Red Cross informs us that thousands are dying 
because there are insufficient blankets, mattress covers, quilted 
mattress protectors, sheets, pillowcases, towels and men’s pa- 
jamas to properly care for the injured. 

Anyone living in Greater New York or its suburbs may send 
us a postal card and we will arrange to have the gift called for.. 
Those living outside of this territory may send their donation 
parcel post collect to the American Bureau for Medical Aid to 
China, Inc., 57 William Street, New York City. 

Grace S. R. Hillyer, 
Chairman of Blanket Committee. 


* * 


THE CHURCH IS TOO RESPECTABLE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
“The Newspaper Man”’ is absolutely right. The church is: 
too respectable. Too many are in the church because it is a 
badge of respectability. It is dominated by “respectable” people 


_ who are careful to see that it does not interfere with the “‘system.’” 


On page 146 of the July number of The Empire State Univer- 
salist is an article entitled ‘“Dr. Clausen Gets It.’”’ “The com- 
mittee of fifteen” brands him a ““Communist” because he stands 
for something. Dr. Clausen will move and the church will con- 
tinue, innocuously, or the church will die for want of financial 
support. 

The troubles of this world are not economic or political,. 
they are spiritual, and we shall not recover from the mess we are 
in while the church is dominated by a non-spiritualized industrial 
system, a system that promotes spending, on an installment basis,. 
for luxuries, commercialized amusement, and political corruption. 

What does the church today stand for, or against? 

Sermons are largely of the Rotarian type. Yes, the Ro- 
tarians are good fellows, individually, far better than the system 
to which they conform, but they will not develop much in a. 
spiritual line. 

The church, if it is to have an influence in the lives of men,. 
must stand up and fight against evil, in politics, in business and in. 
labor. It must teach religion, the religion of Christ, to the young,. 
not thirty minutes on Sunday, but three hundred and sixty five: 
days in every year. 

It must not “‘come around.” 

A Layman. 


a 
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Our Library Desk 


James, Otto and Bergson 


Theories of Religious Experience. By 
John Morrison Moore. (Round Table 
Press. $3.00.) 


Where is authority in religion to be 
found, or how may the truth of religion be 
verified? In recent times neither the su- 
pernatural church speaking with infallible 
authority nor a supernatural book declaring 
unambiguous truth is upheld as the final 
revelation ot the truth of religion. Think- 
ers have therefore turned to what does 
seem to be an unshakable reality, namely, 
the devotee’s own nonsensuous religious 
experience. Analyze religious experience 
then, and herein and hereby shall the truth 
of religion be established! 

Fully conscious of the significance of his 
undertaking, the author surveys the lit- 
erature of the endeavor of those who have 
sought the validity of religion in religious 
experience. Two-thirds of his book is 
given to the three philosophers with whom 
everybody treading this path must reckon: 
William James (‘‘Varieties ot Religious 
Experience,” 1902), Rudolph Otto (‘‘Das 
Heilige,’’ 1925), and Henri Bergson (“Les 
Deux Sources de la Religion et de la 
Morale,”’ 1932). 

William James, writes Professor Moore, 
“fs more responsible than any other for 
the publicity of the term religious ex- 
perience.’ He “inaugurated the modern 
discussion of religious experience and ex- 
plicitly formulated the widespread assump- 
tion that it is the creative source or origi- 
native aspect of religion.’”’ Rudolph Otto 
“enjoyed a rich and profound religious ex- 
perience” and ‘‘no one has been more suc- 
cessful than he in describing and analyzing 
certain of the subtle and manifold kinds of 
feeling which characterize the religious 
life.’ Henri Bergson, possessed of ‘‘ex- 
traordinary insight and artistry,’ has 
“illuminated the varied forms of moral 
and religious experience’ and has thus 
“crowned a lifetime of creative philoso- 
phizing.”’ 

In tilting with these giants, Moore has 
a keen eye for the weak spots in their ar- 
mor, and after 150 pages he writes: ‘“‘We 
have now subjected to critical examination 
three of the most original and influential 
theories of religious experience.’”’ Can we 
now condense into small compass these 
giants’ weaknesses as he reveals them? 

I. Worth repeating today in view of the 
popularity of Whitehead’s definition which 
ambiguously echoes it, is James’ definition 
of religion: “Religion . ... shall mean 
for us the feelings, acts and experiences of 
individual men in their solitude, so far as 
they apprehend themselves to stand in re- 
lation to what they may consider the di- 
vine.”” To this James adds that ‘“‘personal 
religious experience has its roots and centers 
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in mystical states of consciousness;”’ and, 
about any attitude which is denominated 
religious, there must be something ‘“‘sol- 
emn, serious, and tender,” 

Apart from James’ too great emphasis 
upon the abnormal, in the above approach 
his special limitation is revealed. He 
passed over primitive religion, had a 
Protestant bias, and selected his data on 
the basis of a particular cultural environ- 
ment. 

Further, in urging the ‘‘right to believe,”’ 
James went too far. The encouragement 
of faith may mean the discouragement of 
free inquiry. James should have given 
adequate rules by which the will to be- 
lieve is to be controlled objectively. 

Again, in using the subconscious as a 
channel of communication between the 
self and the supernatural, James denied 
the fact that the subconscious probably 
yields only what has been in the individ- 
ual’s own past; and using the subconscious 
to explain the conscious is using the more 
obscure to explain the less obscure. 

Perhaps the most serious defect of all, 
James overemphasized the “acquaintance- 
knowledge”’ which comes to the believer 
who possesses “immediate experience.” 
The feeling of immediacy is no guarantee 
that the experience is really immediate, 
and any ‘“‘knowledge” which any experi- 
ence yields is just mediate—it does not 
exclude reflection and contains an element 
of interpretation. ‘“‘To exclude thinking 
from religious experience,’ says Moore, 
“Ss to weaken the forces of religious prog- 
ress and open the door to irrational ex- 
travagances.”’ 

II. Rudolph Otto finds man’s religious 
experience to be a unique, sui generis, 
mental state—to use the adjective he 
coined, a “numinous” one. A man having 
religious experience has a teeling of over- 
whelming creaturishness, and the object 
he is experiencing is mysterious, and in- 
spires his dread while fascinatingly attract- 
ing him. Such numinous experience is 
basically nonrational. But at the level of 
conception this primary and elemental re- 
ligious or numinous feeling yields directly 
the attributes of God, His anger, power, 
mercy, love, ete. In the combination of 
that nonrational religious feeling with 
man’s rational, ethical nature, we attain 
the Idea of the Holy. ‘‘The ‘Holy’ in the 
fullest sense of the word,’ says Otto, “‘is a 
combined complex category, the combining 
elements being its nonrational and ra- 
tional components. But in both... . it 
is a purely apriori category.” 

Such an account of religious experience, 
which makes our mind’s feeling of God a 
specialized fact of human nature with a 
particular theology springing out of it as 
inevitably as a butterfly out of a cocoon, 
has an obvious apologetic leaning, and this 
is one of Moore’s first criticisms. Another 
is that Otto’s theory leaves no place for 


- 
variety in religious experience ; it allows, 
in the apriori nature of things, only one 
pattern for every normal human being. 

Moore’s central attack is against this 
apriori-ism. In one place he calls it ‘“‘ex- 
aggerated,”’ in another “dangerous.” His 
own view is that the apriori structure of 
the experiencing mind is something that 
originates in experience. Although to 
this reviewer’s view this would not be an 
apriori at all, Moore offers an ‘‘enrichment”’ 
of Otto’s theory by reconstructing it ac- 
cording to his own interpretation of an 
apriori. 

The substance of his remaining criticism 
of Otto is that we cannot pass immediately 
from feelings to conceptions and say the 
conceptions or ideas are unquestionably 
true because they are yielded to us by the 
feelings. ‘‘There is a fatal confusion on 
account of the ambiguities in immediacy 
and objectivity.” ‘The claim that numi- 
nous feeling signifies the presence of some 
particular kind of object, a numen, a God, 
or whatever, requires verification.’’ As 
we might express it, is not Otto, in making 
religious feeling yield directly a group of 
divine attributes, putting the cart before 
the horse? After all, is not feeling itself 
evoked by rational reflection? For ex- 
ample, I find it impossible myself to ex- 
perience the emotion of dread unless con- 
fronted with an object that my reflection 
tells me is dangerous. This incapability 
on my part of experiencing a nameless fear 
means, on Otto’s theory, that I cannot 
begin to be religious. As Moore well puts 
the objection: “‘Whereas Otto speaks of the 
schematization of numinous feelings by 
moral and rational ideas, it would be at 
least equally appropriate to refer to his 
treatment of the category of the holy as a 
‘numinization’ of rational schemes.” 

Ill. Henri Bergson, with what Moore 
regards as an overfondness for sharply 
contrasted opposites, analyzes human ways 
of knowing into two, intellectual analysis 
and intuition, the latter being roughly 
equivalent to James’ ““acquaintance- 
knowledge.” Intellectual analysis yields 
concepts which are useful instruments for 
practical needs. Such intellectual analysis 
is at home in dealing with relatively static, 
material things, but it is inadequate to 
deal with the ever-changing realities of 
biological and psychical life. Therefore a 
second way of knowing is necessary to 
supplement science, namely, intuition. 

With regard to intuition, Moore finds 
that in Bergson’s treatment of it two 
theories are confused. On the one hand, 
intuition is a pure perception with all 
thinking, imagining, and memory elimi- 
nated. It is an awareness of mobility, an 
immediate experience of the passing flux. 
It is a kind of intellectual sympathy with 
the inward life of things. It is coincidence 
with inexpressible reality. We should thus 
have to describe it as precognitive. On 
the other hand, there is intuition which, 
though it is something other than a mere 
summary or synthesis of what is known, re- 
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quires an extensive mastery of knowledge 
for intuition to integrate. We should thus 
have to describe it as postcognitive. It is 
by confusing these two meanings, the pre- 
cognitive and the postcognitive, that Berg- 
son comes to say that intuition is a superior 
way of knowing and is the source of meta- 
physical knowledge. 

In religious experience there is, on the 
one hand, the ordinary experience of the 
adherents of that static religion which 
corresponds to the established life of society 
and acts as its bulwark. On the other 
hand, there is that mystical experience out 
of which springs that dynamic religion 
which lifts society to new levels. This 
second variety of religious experience uses 
intuition. The mystic ‘‘continues and ex- 
tends the divine creativity,’ and his mys- 
ticism ‘‘furnishes the means of approach- 
ing the problems of the existence and the 
nature of God.” 

In this Bergsonian theory of mysticism 
Moore finds confusion due to the confusing 
treatment of intuition mentioned above. 
Sometimes mysticism is spoken of as a 
mode of immediate experience; sometimes 
it is a function which produces ideas. 
Mystical experience is a sphere in which 
the truth of religious beliefs is established 
and at the same time it is a source of re- 
ligious beliefs. It is more probable, says 
Moore, “‘that mystical experience is the 
product of an organic or temperamental 
predisposition shared by certain people, 
and that it avails itself of whatever frame- 
work of ideas the mystic may possess.” 
What are called intuitions are properly to 
be regarded as interpretations; their status 
is only hypothetical and the feelings which 
accompany them are no guarantee of their 
truth. They remain to be verified by the 
ordinary processes of scientific or philo- 
sophical reflection. 

Moreover, Bergson’s view that mysticism 
is active and ethically dynamic is not, 
Moore points out, based upon an empirical 
study of mystical experience in its varied 
manifestations. It is based upon Bergson’s 
judgment that the prophetic sort of mys- 
ticism is superior; or, better, it is the mys- 
ticism which would be superior if his 
theory of intuition and his philosophy of 
the elan vital were true. The fact is that 
mysticism has not a simple essence; it 
“may be either static or dynamic, and the 
factors that determine which it shall be are 
extrinsic to mystical experience.” 

IV. The remaining third of the book is 
given to a discussion of fundamental prob- 
lems. The chief feature of our author’s 
own position is his dislike of the number 
one—his conclusion is pluralistic. As we 
go along we find that in considering re- 
ligious experience, we should not pick out 
one emotion, such as fear, and say that 
that one is distinctively religious. Nor can 
we say that the source of religion is one 
basic feeling, such as dependence. Nor 
is there one type of thinking especially 
characteristic of religion. Neither is there 


a specific religious instinct, nor did religion 
originate in any one innate drive such as 
sex. Nor is there a specific attitude that 
is universally characteristic of religion. 
“There is neither a specific psychical ele- 
ment nor a particular structure of ex- 
perience which is uniquely and universally 
characteristic of religious experience.” 

If our interest in this matter of the na- 
ture of religious experience arose in’ the 
hope of finding within it a new and authori- 
tative basis for proving that religion is 
true, Moore’s conclusion leaves us dis- 
appointed. In fact, the appeal to re- 
ligious experience has almost “outlived its 
usefulness.” Its very popularity was 
chiefly due to “its vagueness and ambi- 
guity.’”’ All it offered was often ‘‘a merely 
verbal technique leaving problems exactly 
where they were.’’ To the question of the 
cognitive value or authority of religious 
experience, “the pluralistic nature of re- 
ligious experience implies that no answer 
can be given.” 

The only hope for a better conclusion 
than that, if a reviewer may suggest it, is 
that the philosopher turn preacher. It 
will then become his business to dislike 
the many and prefer the one. Perhaps 
he will come to see that the significance of 
religion to him is just that decision to find 
the one in the many, and that, however 
diverse the experiences which are called 
religious may be, he shall present as the 
norm to overcome all other patterns just 
that experience which brings him nearer 
to unity. If we are living in what can be 
rightly called a universe, if reality, that is, 
is in some sense one, the experience of this 
reality must come to conform to an ex- 
perience which will be universal. And 
perhaps it is this very impulse to go be- 
yond pluralism which is the unique, uni- 
versal essence of the experience that shall 
come to be called religious. 

Rowland Gray-Smith. 


* * 


Evangelical Preachers 


Heralds of Salvation. By Frank Gren- 
ville Beardsley. (American Tract So- 
ciety. $1.25.) 

Here is a series of brief accounts of the 
life and work of each of fifteen leading 
preachers and evangelists, from Jonathan 
Edwards to Gipsy Smith, written clearly 
and interestingly by a competent man. 
Dr. Beardsley has been a Congregational 
minister and a theological professor, and is 
the author of other important books, 
among them being a ‘History of American 
Revivals” and a “History of Christianity 
in America.’’ He represents, as the per- 
sons do whom he portrays in the present 
volume, the evangelical type of Chris- 
tianity. This is so different from the so- 
ealled liberal type that Universalists and 
Unitarians cannot altogether sympathize 
with it. Yet they should not fail to under- 
stand it and appreciate its real power, and 
this book will help them to see it at its best. 


In the lives, teachings and achievements 
of such men as Jonathan Edwards, George 
Whitefield, John Wesley, Charles G. 
Finney, Dwight L. Moody, William Booth 
and Billy Sunday—not to mention the 
rest—-we observe the actual embodiment 
of the spirit of Evangelical Christianity, 
throbbing with vitality and religious po- 
tency. In each of these great, consecrated 
servants ‘‘the word was made flesh” again. 
Such a fact may well remind us that, after 
all, it is not institutions but persons, not 
methods but men, that alone can he 
spiritually effective. ‘‘The good seed is 
the children of the Kingdom,” said Jesus. 
Only as living human beings come to be 
profoundly imbued, through personal ex- 
perience, with ‘‘the power of God unto 
salvation” can they do much to help save 
other people from the wretchedness, devas- 
tation and deterioration resulting from 
wrong-doing in some of its many forms and 
its terrible influence. 

Dr. Beardsley makes all this vividly 
plain. Thereby he shows what has been 
the secret of the wide reach and persistent 
effectiveness of those conceptions of the 
nature and function of religion which we 
call ‘‘evangelical’’—meaning religion with 
the ringing message that “Jesus Christ 
came into the world to save sinners.’’ 
This has been the chief type of religion in 
America and, along with Roman Catholi- 
cism, has done most to shape the faith and 
morals of the population of our country. 
Beside it, the contribution of Liberal 
Christianity has been but ‘‘a drop in the 
bucket.”’ Moreover this contribution has 
been mainly to the thought-side of re- 
ligion. It has yet to find the way to re- 
deem human life from the thraldom of 
other forms of evil than erroneous think- 
ing—from vice, crime, iniquity, degrada- 
tion and all the rest of the hideous realities 
of wickedness. Will it be possible for us 
liberals, while rejecting the false theology 
of Evangelicalism, with its doctrines of 
total depravity and an angry God and a 
substitutional atonement, to acquire some- 
how a spiritual passion which shall enable 
us to help and heal and save the men and 
women who have wrecked their lives and 
are actually “‘lost’’ in the frightful mazes 
of sin? We may well ponder seriously 
this pregnant question. The reading of 
Dr. Beardsley’s book, however alien to our 
ways of thinking and feeling, might afford 
us some hints of a true answer. 

Wiilard C. Selleck. 


A tourist at breakfast at the picturesque 
inn asked the proprietor: “Is it true that 
the Duke of Wellington once stayed at 
this inn?” 

“Quite true,” replied the proprietor. 
‘He slept in the very room you had last 
night, and, what is more, he used the very 
same bed.” 

“Ah,” said the tourist, “now I know why 


he was called the Iron Duke.”’—Vancouver — 


Province.” 
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Among Our Churches 
Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Carleton M. Fisher will complete 
his work as minister of the church in 
Provincetown, Mass., on Sunday, Aug. 13. 
Supply preachers, furnished by the State 
Superintendent, will care for the services 
on Aug. 20, 27 and Sept. 3. Dr. Emerson 
H. Lalone, manager of the Universalist 
Publishing House, will have the services 
on Aug. 20. 


The office of the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Convention at 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, is being kept open continuously 
this summer, as in recent years. Mrs. 
Dexter, office secretary, will take her va- 
cation from Aug. 7 to Aug. 21. Dr. 
Coons will be away from the office from 
Aug. 21 to Labor Day. 


On Aug. 3 Dr. Seth R. Brooks married 
Pierre Gudénet of Paris, France, and 
Charlotte A. Salmen of Malden at the 
bride’s home. The bride graduated from 
Mt. Holyoke College and received a fellow- 
ship for a year of graduate study in Paris. 
Next year Mr. Gudénet will teach at Mt. 
Holyoke and Mrs. Gudénet will be head 
of the French House. 


Miss Eleanor Bissell of Pasadena, with 
a friend, recently spent a week in Maine. 
They made a brief call at Ferry Beach, 
attended a presentation of “‘As the Earth 
Turns,’’ and spent several days at Ogun- 
quit. 

Dr. R. K. Marvin, who spends the 
summer at New Castle, N. H., has been 
supplying the pulpit of the Congregational 
church in the interim between pastorates. 


Miss May Philip, of the editorial staff 
of The Christian Leader, and her sister, 
Miss Christina Philip, managing editor 
of The Christian Register, spent a few days 
at the New York World’s Fair and then 
drove to Beard’s Hollow, where they will 
occupy Dr. van Schaick’s guest house for 
the first half of August. 


Rey. William E. Roberts has resigned 
from his parish at Olinda, Ontario, and 
returned to his beloved New Hampshire. 
His address is Old Walpole Road, Keene, 
NET. 


Rev. Arnold L. Simonson of Brewton, 
Ala., who is serving as chaplain at Murray 
Grove, was at Universalist Headquarters 
Aug. -3. 

Rey. Edwin Archer Day of Rochester, 
Minn., delivered the eulogy in the radio 
memorial service for Dr. William J. Mayo, 
co-founder of the Mayo Clinic, who died 
July 28. The radio service was held at 
the time of the funeral service in the Mayo 
Foundation House, Sunday, July 30. Mr. 
Day also had a part in a similar service for 
Dr. Charles H. Mayo, who died two 
‘months ago. 


Maine 


West Paris.—Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes, 
pastor. In the late spring the church 
building was painted and the auditorium 
redecorated. The Glad Hand Class gave 
the money to clean and paint the vestry, 
Good Will Hall, costing nearly $40. This 
class had a rummage sale and earned the 
money to send one delegate to the Ferry 
Beach Institute of Religious Education. 
On Sunday, May 14, the eighteenth anni- 
versary of the present pastorate was ob- 
served. Friends, flowers, and_ special 
music made it a ‘‘red letter’? Sunday. 
Children’s Sunday was observed June 11, 
with a story sermon by the pastor. Two 
children were christened. June 25 the 
children of the Sunday school had the ser- 
vice, consisting of songs, recitations, and 
exercises by the different classes. Two 
babies were christened on this Sunday. 
One of the latest activities is the organiza- 
tion of the L. C. Bates Men’s Club, which 
promises good work for the future. Two 
boxes of clothing were sent to Friendly 
House in May. Nineteen new dresses 
were made by the members of the Glad 
Hand Class, and three second-hand dresses 
were sent. Nine new suits for small boys 
were given by this class. On Sunday, 
July 2, friends came from Buckfield, Can- 
ton and Canton Point. Two were present 
from Boston. Mrs. Lyndall Farr and Miss 
Mary Jacobson were chosen delegates to 
attend the Institute of Religious Education 
at Ferry Beach. On July 9, the last Sun- 
day before the church closed, friends came 
from a former parish at Gray. A little 
girl whose parents and grandparents Miss 
Forbes had married was christened. 
After a brief sermon on “‘Life’s Memori- 
als’ communion was observed. Miss 
Forbes spends her vacation at Ferry Beach. 


Massachusetts 


Cambridge.—Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, 
pastor. For the first time in 117 years the 
standing committee decided to keep the 
church open during July. What was looked 
upon in June as an experiment in August 
turns out to be a tremendous success. For 
five Sundays in July the church was open, 
which brought worshipers not only from 
Cambridge but surrounding cities and even 
distant places. The minister preached 
four of the Sundays while Rev. Lyman 
Achenbach of Gloucester exchanged one 
Sunday. Another feature in the summer 
program has been a vacation church school 
for members of the church school and the 
children of the neighborhood. The school 
had an enrollment of seventy children, 
with seven teachers. On Friday of the 
first week the school at its mid-morning 
assembly hour was addressed by Mayor 
John W. Lyons of Cambridge and Fire 
Chief Herman Gutheim. The school held 


its graduation exercises on Friday, Aug. 4, 
with the presentation of certificates and 
awards for work accomplished. Those 
assisting in the school were Mr. and Mrs. 
Chatterton, Miss Caira Hawkes, Miss 
Barbara Pettigrew, Eugene Adams, Miss 
Barbara Pfaff, Miss Dora Harps, Miss 
Doris Reed. 

Palmer.—Reyv. Frederic A. Mooney, 
pastor. All the church groups co-oper- 
ated in a three-day lawn party July 20-33. 
A cafeteria supper was served on the 
church Jawn each night. All the booths 
were gayly decorated and the attendants 
dispensed large quantities of food, candy, 
ice-cream, soft drinks, waffles, frankfurts 
and hamburgers. A loud speaker system 
was operated from six o’clock on through 
the block dancing, so there was almost 
continuous music, interspersed with timely 
announcements by the general chairman, 
Reginald C. Kempton. A free entertain- 
ment was furnished each night. Three 
flood lights made the entire area as light as 
day. As a special attraction for the chil- 
dren there were several ponies. The rides 
were five cents each. The attendance was 
large, the largest being on Saturday night. 
The proceeds will be used for church re- 
pairs. 

Vermont 

Hartland.—Rey. William Forkell, pas- 
tor. The Hartland Religious Association, 
consisting of the Congregational and Uni- 
versalist churches, has been holding ser- 
vices for the summer at the Universalist 
church at the Four Corners, with an in- 
creasingly large attendance. Mr. Forkell 
has exchanged with neighboring ministers 
and some visitors have occupied the pulpit. 
The attendance has averaged over 100. 
On Sunday evening, July 30, thirty-eight 
young people of the community held a 
song service. Rev. Stanley G. Spear, of 
Beverly, Mass., gave a brief address. 
These Sunday evening services will be 
continued through August. This in addi- 
tion to the regular morning service. 
Sunday, Aug. 20, the nineteenth annual 
Old Home Sunday service will be held in 
the morning at the Universalist church at 
Hartland Four Corners and in the evening 
at Damon Hall at the Three Corners. 


Wisconsin 


Mukwonago-Stoughton.—Rev. J. Stew- 
art Diem, pastor. On Sunday, July 2, 
seven members were received into the 
Mukwonago church. A well attended 
union service was held in Stoughton with 
Baptists, Universalists and Methodists 
participating, on Sunday, July 9. Rev. 
Jens Van der Graff, local Methodist min- 
ister, was the preacher. The Sew and 
Sews, a young ladies’ sewing club, recently 
staged a juvenile style show under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Diem, at Mukwonago. 
The annual Mukwonago church and Sun- 
day school joint picnic was held at the 
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home of Mr. and Mrs. William Taylor at 
Muskego Lake. The Ladies’ Aid of 
Stoughton enjoyed two outdoor teas at 
the homes of members during July. Ser- 
vices will be resumed there on Sept. 3. 
Mr. Diem will attend the Eighth Pastors’ 
Institute and Educational Conference at 
the University of Chicago Aug. 6-14. Mrs. 
Diem will accompany him. Miss Phyllis 
Ruppert of the Mukwonago choir was the 
delegate from Wisconsin to the recent Y. P. 
C. U. Convention at Lynn. The pastor 
will continue his graduate studies at Mar- 
quette University, commencing in Sep- 


tember. 
* * 


BEQUESTS TO UNIVERSALIST 
INSTITUTIONS 


Public bequests totaling $57,000 are 
contained in the will of the late Mrs. 
Anna L. Ball, Malden, Mass., widow of 
Edward C. Ball, who died July 27. The 
will, filed for probate Aug. 2, disposes of 
$115,000 in specific bequests, in addition 
to a residue. 

Sums of $15,000 each go to Bethany 
Union, Boston, and the Doolittle Uni- 
versalist Home for Aged Persons, Inc., 
Foxboro. 

Sums of $10,000 each are bequeathed 
to St. Lawrence University Theological 
School, Canton, N. Y., and the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Massa- 
chusetts. 

A bequest of $5,000 is made to the Mas- 
sachusetts Osteopathic Hospital, Jamaica 
Plain, and $2,000 goes to the Malden 
Home for Aged Persons. 

A number of bequests are made to 
relatives, and $5,000 goes to Blanche E. 
Frost, referred to as companion and friend, 
$1,000 to Grace L. Morgan, a friend, and 
$500 to Joseph S. Sellers, an employee.— 
The Boston Globe. 


In addition to the bequests noted in the 
Globe the First Parish Church of Malden 
and the Mission Circle receive $10,000 
each, and Dr. Seth R. Brooks, former pas- 
tor of the church, is given $5,000. 

The Editor. 


* * 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY PASTORS’ 
CONFERENCE 


The twenty-second annual Pastors’ Con- 
ference for clergymen of all denomina- 
tions in the Connecticut Valley, including 
western Massachusetts, will be held under 
the auspices of the Pastoral Union of 
Connecticut and the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
Sept. 19 and 20, in Hartranft Hall of the 
Hartford Theological Seminary, 55 Eliza- 
beth Street, Hartford, Conn. 

The leader will be Dr. Walter M. Horton, 
professor of theology at the Oberlin 
Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin, 
Ohio. His general theme will be: “A 
Christian World Civilization.” The ses- 
sions begin on Tuesday at eleven o’clock. 


Dr. Horton began a westward pilgrim- 
age at Somerville, Mass., in 1895. He 
stayed East long enough to earn his first 
degree at Harvard in 1917, with Phi Beta 
Kappa rank. Then moving to New York 
he took a B. D. and an A. T. M., at Union 
Theological Seminary, and an M. A. anda 
Ph. D. at Columbia University. 

In 1919 he was ordained to the ministry 
of the Baptist Church, and from 1922 to 25 
was instructor in philosophy of religion and 


systematic theology at Union Seminary. 


The next year he followed Greeley’s ad- 
vice, at least as far as Oberlin, Ohio, on an 
appointment as associate professor in the 
Graduate School of Theology. Since 1926 
he has served as Fairchild professor of 
theology. 

His denominational affiliation is now 
Congregational, and he belongs to the 
Black Sheep, Faculty, Cosmos, and Social 
Science Clubs. He is a member of the 
American Theological Society, the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Association, and the 
American Association of University Pro- 


fessors. 
* * 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


The Institute of World Affairs an- 
nounces a series of International Nights 
for its fifth session at Ferry Beach, Saco, 
Maine, Aug. 19 to 26. 

On Monday Far Eastern Night will be 
observed. Dr. Louis Craig Cornish, for 
ten years president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association and now president of 
the International Congress of Religious 
Liberals, .is to speak. Dr. Cornish spent 
the greater part of the winter in the Philip- 
pines and Far Hast generally. Dr. Roger 
F. Etz has been asked to take part—Pro- 
fessor Steiger and Professor Hubbard like- 
wise. 

Tuesday evening will be Latin America 
Night. Dr. Enrique Naranjo is to be the 
speaker. Latin American music will be 
provided. Mr. Naranjo was formerly con- 
sul general of the Colombian Republic in 
Boston. He has spoken and written ex- 
tensively upon Latin American topics. 
His absence last year on account of very 
serious illness was greatly regretted, and 
all I. W. A. members are looking forward 
to seeing and hearing him during this 
session. Various special Latin American 
features are planned. 

Eastern Europe will be emphasized on 
Thursday. George Bonescu, financial 
counselor of the Rumanian Legation at 
Washington, will be the guest of the In- 
stitute on Thursday (August 24). A film 
showing “Life in Rumania” will be ex- 
hibited. There will be other features also 
for this Eastern European International 
Night. 

All these events are open to active 
members (including, of course, life and 
sustaining members). Others may obtain 
limited memberships for this series through 
the dean, Warner, N. H., up to Aug. 15 


and after that date at the Quillen, Ferry 
Beach, Saco, Maine. Those desirous of 
bringing guests should be at the Quillen 
I. W. A. registration desks not later than 
7.30 on the evenings of meetings if at all 
possible, or notify the dean in advance. 

As to the purely recreational part of the 
Institute, several entirely new features 
have been added this year which, it is 
hoped, will become permanent. On Sunday 
evening there will be a sail on the Saco 
River. For early Tuesday morning a 
fishing trip is planned for those interested 
in swordfish and cod. Wednesday after- 
noon has been set aside for a special oc- 
casion of fun and deep mystery—the Mys- 
tery Picnic. At two p. m. on that day a 
cavalcade of automobiles will leave Ferry 
Beach for an unknown destination. The 
one person who seems to have information 
—Warren Guild—reports that the spot 
selected is unsurpassed on the Maine 
coast for beauty and charm. As in former 
years there will be one of the famous 
Ferry Beach clam bakes on Thursday eve- 
ning. The final evening functions of the 
Institute include the annual banquet and 
the colorful Danse Internationale. 

Warren J. Guild. 


* * 


MAINE DAY AT FERRY BEACH 


Wednesday, Aug. 16, has been desig- 
nated Maine Day, and all organizations 
of Universalist women in the state are 
urged to send representatives on that day. 
In addition to the regular Ferry Beach 
program there will be in the afternoon a 
symposium on program building of value 
to all clubs and organizations. Mrs. 
Harry M. Treat will give practicable helps 
on “Our Heritage’ (denominational). 
Rev. Josephine Folsom will give practicable 
helps on “The Zest in World Vision.” Mrs. 
Edwin Cunningham will give simple 
practicable helps for developing programs 
in world friendship with the children of 
the church school. Make plans for a big 
day of help, inspiration and fellowship. 
Program starts at nine a. m. 

Ollie Cunningham, 
State President. 


* * 


ROCKINGHAM ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Rockingham 
Association will be held at the Pierce 
Memorial Church in Dover, N. H., on 
Aug. 18, beginning at two o’clock. This 
organization is 115 years old on Aug. 27. 

The program opens with the call to 
order by the moderator, Edward A. Lewis 
of Ossipee, formerly of Kingston. Devo- 
tions will be conducted by Rev. Myles W. 
Rodehaver of Portsmouth. The occasional 
sermon will be given by Rev. Frank B. 
Chatterton of Cambridge, Mass., a former 
pastor of the Portsmouth church. Holy 
communion will be in charge of Rev. Ed- 
win L. Noble of Dover. 7 

The business meeting will be held at 
three o'clock, when the election of officers. 

Sell 
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will be held. For the first time no resolu- 
tion committee will be appointed, as the 
resolution committee of last year recom- 
mended the abolishment of this practice. 
Dr. R. K. Marvin, formerly of the 
Franklin (Mass.) Universalist church, a 
summer resident of New Castle, will be 
the concluding speaker. 
* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Forty persons were inducted into the 
“Beachcombers” July 11 during the tradi- 
tional ceremony on the beach at dusk. 
Escorted in groups from the Quillen ve- 
randa they were brought into the court of 
Father Neptune and Venus enthroned 
before symbolic flames. After dropping 
their offering in an old sea-chest the ini- 
tiates had to go to the edge of the bay and 
return with a handful of brine to wash the 
feet of their sovereigns. The onlookers 
were highly amused at the efforts of some 
to snatch water from the surf. Presented 
with a pinch clothespin as a badge of 
office they were commanded to wear it on 
all public appearances for the remainder of 
the institute or pay a forfeit. These for- 
feits produced many laughable episodes 
later in the week. 

A fine program, first class faculty, good 
weather and a choice crowd of delegates 
resulted in a memorable Religious Educa- 
tion Institute under the leadership of Rev. 
G. Douglas Frazier of Malden, Mass. 

In making arrangements for a boat ride 
for the church school delegates it was 
learned that Capt. Herman T. King died 
last spring. Since the days of Dr. Shinn 
Captain King had taken many hundreds of 
Ferry Beachers on enjoyable excursions by 
daylight or in the moonlight up the beau- 
tiful valley of the Saco River or out into 
the bay. 

Mrs. Lyman Achenbach took care of 
the children during the R. E. I. under the 
auspices of the Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid. 
An exhibit of handwork at the close of the 
institute demonstrated the fruitful results 
of this project. Mrs. Eleanor Huckman 
conducted a Sunday school class for the 
young folks during the service July 30. 
While the Churchmanship and World Af- 
fairs institutes are in session Mrs. Earle W. 
Dolphin will look after the children, with 
planned activities. 

Rev. Josephine B. Folsom told many 
interesting sidelights of the Madras con- 
ference that she had gleaned from associa- 
tions during Missions Week at Northfield 
Seminary, at the worship service in the 
grove July 23. 

A heavy fog Sunday, July 30, made it 
necessary to have church services in the 
Quillen parlor, where some sixty people 
gathered to hear a sermon on “The Signif- 
ieance of the Beautiful in Nature” by Rev. 
Harold Niles. Earle Dolphin played his 
violin, accompanied by Charles Vickery at 
the piano. Jane Welch sanga solo. Rev. 
Eleanor B. Forbes and Rev. Warren B. 

Lovejoy took part in the service. Mr. 


Lovejoy, Miss Welch, Phyllis Bradstreet 
and George Thurber composed the choir. 

The fog horn at Portland Head Light 
shrieked for 140 hours to establish a new 
record during the foggy final week of 
July. At times the fog was so thick that 
Rowland Hall was scarcely visible from 
the Quillen veranda, a distance of 450 feet. 

Rev. George Thorburn and his family 
have taken the Headley cottage behind 
Rowland Hall for the month of August. 
Mr. Thorburn will preach Sept. 3 at the 
time of the special young people’s con- 
ference. 

On July 18 O. Herbert McKenney of 
Tufts College, visiting Los Angeles, and 
Rev. Douglas Robbins of Orange, Mass., 
present at the San Francisco Fair, ad- 
dressed postcards to Secretary Needham 
with almost identical messages. Mr. 
Robbins stayed over night at the Quillen 
Aug. 1. He ran across Mr. McKenney 
in Los Angeles and met Rev. Edgar R. 
Walker of Waltham, Mass., at the Grand 
Canyon. 

A birthday supper party July 28 honored 
the anniversaries of Dr. George Penniman 
and Eben Prescott. At tables decorated 
by a committee headed by Harriet Stevens 
sat all the Ferry Beachers present that 
week. Besides the honored guests at the 
head table were Mrs. Penniman, Mrs. 
Prescott, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Sodergren. 
Appropriate little speeches were made by 
Dr. Penniman.and Mr. Prescott following 
the presentation of surprise gifts and a 
birthday cake. Later in the Quillen parlor 
Earle Dolphin played a request program 
of light opera selections. 

RIRING 


* * 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1939 
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Mukwonago, Wise... «.<.:03 65+. 008 {¢ 
RHIOUCESLED. WVISSH . . «crete msec cu ces 3 
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* * 
CHRISTENINGS 


Olinda, Ont. 
Gloucester, 


Previously reported, 411. 
1. West Paris, Maine, 1. 
Mass., 8. Total, 421. 


Obituary 


Miss Ida Seems 


The death of Miss Ida Seems of Mitchellville, lowa, 
at the age of sixty-seven ended the final chapter of 
the history of a pioneer Iowa family. 

She was the daughter of Dr. Tighman Seems and 
Sarah Young Seems. The father died in 1904 when 
on a visit to Canada. The mother’s death occurred 
in Mitchellville in 1923. The death of the only son, 
Dr. Gaylord, who had taken up his father’s practice, 
came in 1927. The other daughter, Mrs. Millie 
Jones, died three years ago last February. 

The father was widely known as one who was al- 
ways loyal to the best traditions of his profession, 
and he was loyally supported by the other members 
of the family. For a generation, while the parents 
and their three children lived, the home was a rural 
village hospital to which all were welcome regardless 
of their ability to pay. He had been one of those 


directly sesponsible for the organization of a Univer- 
salist Sunday school in the town. 

Miss Ida chose the profession of teacher, to which 
she gave nearly fifty years of devotion. A year ago 
she retired after having completed thirty years of 
continuous service in the public schools of the neigh- 
boring city of Des Moines. 

For the past fifteen years she was the superintend- 
ent of the church school. As the sun rose on her last 
morning, Sunday, July 9, she spoke cheerfully and 
clearly to a few friends by her side regarding several 
matters of interest, then said, ““Now I must get ready 
for Sunday school for I must be there this morning,” 
and dropped off into a sleep. Just as the church bell 
was ringing to announce the opening of the school, 
her spirit passed. So ended a life which was out- 
standing for cheerful courage, independence, patient 
devotion to duty, and unfailing courteousness. 

The funeral service was conducted by her pastor, 
Rev. Ernest M. Whitesmith, and the committal 
service was in charge of the local chapter of the 
Eastern Star. 

E. M. W. 


Mrs. Emma A. J. Bugbee 


Mrs. Emma A. J. Bugbee, eighty-five, of New York 
and Methuen, Mass., retired school teacher and 
mother of Emma Bugbee of the New York Herald 
Tribune staff, died Saturday, July 29. 

Born in Lawrence, Mass., she taught school in 
Melrose and founded the Woman’s Club and Shake- 
speare Club there. For twenty years she taught in 
Methuen, after the death of her husband. 

Surviving are her daughter and twin sons, Ralph 
Lawrence of Providence, R. I., and Dr. Edward Percy 
Bugbee of Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Bugbee was a Universalist, and a subscriber 
to the Leader. 


Mrs. Frank Scott 


Mrs. Frank Scott of Madison, N. Y., died June 26 in 
Memorial Hospital, Ithaca, following an operation. 
She had been ill two weeks. 

She was born in Hubbardsville Oct. 2, 1884, daugh- 
ter of Albert and Eliza Weeks Atterson. In 1908 
she was married to Mr. Scott of Madison, and had 
lived there ever since. 

Mrs. Scott attended the Universalist church and 
was a members of its Ladies’ Aid Society. 

Surviving, in addition to her husband, are a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. James McBain, Madison, and one grand- 
daughter, Norma Jane McBain. 

The funeral was held June 29 at her home, with 
Rev. Robert Killam of Utica officiating. 


Notices 


THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Official Call 
The 49th biennial session of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention will be held in Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 16-20, 1939, for the purpose of hearing reports, 
election of officers and the transaction of any other 
business that may legally come before the Convention. 
John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 
+7 * 
FERRY BEACH ANNUAL MEETING 


The third annual meeting of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association of the Universalist Church will be held 
Aug. 14, 1939, at 1.30 p. m., in the Quillen, Saco, 
Maine, for the purpose of receiving annual reports, 
election of officers and directors, and action on any 
matters that may legally come before it. 

Ernest E. Sodergren, 
Clerk of the Corporation. 
mK 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


The Murray Grove Fair will be held Aug. 18 and 19. 
Any article, crocheted and knit, bags, household 
linen, aprons, and money can be used. 

Contributions may be sent to Mrs. Chas. J. Keeler, 
206 S. Main St., Hightstown, N. J., before Aug. 1, 
1939. After that date to Mrs. Keeler at Murray 
Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

* * 
NEW YORK COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted transfers of Minerva and William Metz 
and Edwin P. Wood from Vermont-Quebec, trans- 
ferred Jeffery Campbell to Central Committee, and 
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authorized the ordination of Albert Niles, with Dr. 
John Murray Atwood to give right hand of fellow- 
ship. 
Clifford R. Stetson. 
* * 


OFFICIAL CALL 
‘The Women’s National Missionary Association 
of the Universalist Church 

The fifty-second biennial session of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in the Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Oct. 17, 18 and 19, for the transaction of 
any business that may legally come before it. 

Alice E. Taylor, Recording Secretary. 
x * 
UNION SERVICES IN WASHINGTON 


Mt. Pleasant Congregational Church: 


August 13 through September 3. 
si’ 


UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Proposed Amendment to the By-Laws 


To amend Article 6 of the by-laws by striking out 
the same and inserting in its stead the following: 

6. Of the Board of Trustees. The Board of Trustees 
shall have general direction of the affairs of the Con- 
vention and of the Church at large when the Conven- 
tion is not in session. 

Without prejudice to the general powers conferred 
by the preceding paragraph and other powers con- 
ferred by these by-laws, the Board shall have the 
following powers, namely: 

To appropriate the funds of the Convention for the 
purposes designated by the Convention and to adopt 
and carry into effect all needful measures for promot- 
ing the interest, growth and welfare of the Universal- 
ist Church. 

To purchase, lease or otherwise acquire for the 
Convention real or personal property whenever in 
its judgment it is deemed beneficial for the purposes 
of the Convention, and to pay for the same wholly 
or partially in money or in notes, bonds, mortgages 
or other evidences of indebtedness of the Convention 
and on such terms and conditions as may be deemed 
wise. 

To sell, let, mortgage or otherwise dispose of any 
of the real or personal property or rights of the Con- 
vention upon such terms as may be deemed wise, and 
to have power to accept as payment for same mort- 
gages, notes, bonds, property or other obligations. 

To borrow or raise money for the Convention and 
to issue any notes or other obligations convenient 
therefor and to secure the same by mortgage, pledge, 
deed of trust, or otherwise, and to make and execute 
contracts, promissory notes or other negotiable or 
transferable instruments. 

To designate from time to time by standing or 
special vote the officer or officers of the Convention 
authorized to execute deeds, mortgages, contracts 
or other instruments in the name and behalf of the 
Convention. 

To appoint such officers, agents or committees as 
the work of the Convention may require and to in- 
vest them with authority to execute and to carry 
into effect the special duties intrusted to them. 

To act on behalf of the Convention in all matters 
of Fellowship, government and discipline according to 
the rules provided therefor. 

In cases of complaint or appeals they shall appoint 
a Board of Appeal to consist of three persons, at least 
one of whom shall be a clergyman, and none of whom 
shall be a resident of the state or states interested. 
Said Board of Appeal shall as soon as practicable 
designate a time for hearing the complaint or appeal, 
and shall give notice to parties concerned not less 
than thirty days prior to the date fixed for such 
hearing. Said notice shall be by registered letter 
directed to the parties at their last known post office 
address. Upon the date fixed for such hearing said 
Board of Appeal shall hear the evidence in the case 
together with statements of parties either in person 
or by counsel, and shall render such decision as, in 
their judgment, justice and equity demand. If their 
decision is unanimous, the same shall be final and it 
shall be immediately reported to the Secretary of the 
Convention, who shall at once notify the parties at 
issue of the result of such decision and shall make a 
record of the same in the proceedings of the Conven- 
tion. If the decision is not unanimous, the Board 


of Appeal shall report the case to the next session of 
the Convention with all the papers and evidence re- 
lating thereto for final action. 

All petitions, memorials and complaints relating 
to matters of discipline which may be referred by the 
Convention to the Board of Trustees or be brought 
directly before them shall be considered by said Board, 
and if deemed desirable they shall appoint a board 
of three persons to hear and render judgment thereon; 
in such cases the above rules as to notice, hearing, and 
judgment, so far as the same are applicable, shall be 
observed. : : 

The Board of Trustees shall submit a report of its 
proceedings, including its appropriations and ex- 
penditures, at every regular session of the Convention. 
It shall also present a report showing the general 
conditions and needs of the Church with respect to 
religious worship, missions, education, church schools 
and all other interests of the Church, with its recom- 
mendations thereon. 

In the intervening years between the sessions of 
the Convention the Board shall during the month of 
October prepare and publish a financial statement 
for the year ending on the thirtieth day of September 
preceding. 

A majority of the Board shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business, and the expenses of 
the members of the Board in connection with such 
meeting shall be paid out of the regular funds of the 
Convention. 

Members of the Board may vote by mail, and any 
vote receiving in this manner the approval of the 
majority of the members shall be as valid and binding 
as if passed at a duly-called meeting of the Board. 


To further amend the by-laws by inserting a new 
article to be known as Article 6 ‘‘a’’: 

At the first meeting of the Board of Trustees held 
after each biennial session of the Convention, the 
President shall appoint the Committees herein men- 
tioned and such other committees as the Board of 
Trustees may from time to time determine. 

Executive Committee. An Executive Committee 
consisting of the Chairman of the Board, the Chair- 
man of the Finance and Investment Committee and 
three other members of the Board, which shall in the 
intervals between the sessions of the Board have su- 
pervision and direction of the general affairs of the 
Convention except those delegated to the Finance and 
Investment Committee, and of the officers, agents, 
committees and commissions appointed by the Board. 
It shall submit to the Board at each meeting a record 
of its proceedings since the last meeting of the Board. 
It shall perform such other duties as may be required 
by the Board. 

Finance and Investment Committee. A Finance and 
Investment Committee consisting of five members, 
three of whom shall be members of the Board, said 
Committee to have full power to invest and reinvest 
the funds of the Convention in the intervals between 
the sessions of the Board, but such action must be 
unanimous. All changes in investments shall be re- 
ported at the next meeting of the Board of Trustees. 
The Committee shall have such and other duties and 
powers as may from time to time be delegated to it 
by the Board of Trustees. 


Proposed Amendments to the Laws of Fellow- 
ship, Government and Discipline 


The Central Fellowship Committee recommends 
the following amendments to the Laws of Fellowship, 
Government and Discipline: 

That Article III, Section 3, be amended by sub- 
stituting for the words, ‘‘one year,” in line 18, the 
words, “three months.’”’ 

That the same section be amended by inserting 
before the sentence beginning “‘A letter of transfer 
shall not affect”? a new paragraph to read as follows: 
“Tf a Committee of Fellowship having jurisdiction, 
after receiving notice of the removal of a clergy- 
man or licentiate from one jurisdiction to another, 
shall fail to issue a letter of transfer to the new juris- 
diction within three months, or if the Committee of 
Fellowship of the new jurisdiction shall fail to act 
on such letters of transfer within three months, the 
Central Committee of Fellowship shall, unless 
charges are pending, issue a letter of transfer and 
inform the respective Committee of Fellowship in- 
volved of the action,’”’ so that the entire section shall 
read as follows: 


3. Upon the removal of any clergyman or li- 
centiate in fellowship from one state to another he 
shall send notice of such change to the Committee of 
Fellowship having jurisdiction, which Committee 
shall forward to the Fellowship Committee in the 
new jurisdiction a letter of transfer of such clergy- 
men or licentiate, of which action advice shall be 
given him. The letter shall be signed by at least a 
majority of the members of the committee that issues 
it, and any member not signing it shall, at the request 
of the committee receiving it, state his reason for not 
doing so. If the latter committee shall be satisfied 
of his worthiness, it shall grant the said clergyman or 
licentiate the Fellowship of the State Convention, or 
the General Convention, as the case may be, and 
unless charges are pending, such action shall not be 
delayed beyond three months. 

If a Committee of Fellowship having jurisdiction, 
after receiving notice of the removal of a clergyman or 
licentiate from one jurisdiction to another, shall fail 
to issue a letter of transfer to the new jurisdiction 
within three months, or if the Committee of Fellow- 
ship of the new jurisdiction shall fail to act on such 
letters of transfer within three months, the Central 
Committee of Fellowship shall, unless charges are 
pending, issue a letter of transfer and inform the re- 
spective Committee of Fellowship involved of the 
action. 

A letter of transfer shall not affect the relation- 
ship of a clergyman or licentiate to the Convention 
by which it was issued until fellowship shall have 
been granted to him by another Convention. And 
the committee accepting a letter of transfer shall 
give notice of its acceptance both to the committee 
which issued it and to the person affected by it. 


That Article IV, Section 1, sub-section iii-e, be 
amended by adding the words “provided, however, 
that in the event the clergyman whose case is under 
consideration is himself a member of the State Fel- 
lowship Committee, or Central Fellowship Com- 
mittee, or Board of Trustees of the General Con- 
vention, his vote shall not be required for unanimous 
agreement,” so that the entire section shall read as 
follows: 

(e) For the good of the service, without charges 
and trial, provided that such action shall be taken 
only on unanimous agreement of the State Fellowship 
Committee having jurisdiction and with the unani- 
mous agreement of the Central Fellowship Committee. 
In cases under the direct jurisdiction of the Central 
Fellowship Committee, such action must be by unani- 
mous agreement of the Committee with the approval 
of the Board of Trustees of the General Convention, 
provided, however, that in the event the clergyman 
whose case is under consideration is himself a mem- 
ber of the State Fellowship Committee, or Central 
Fellowship Committee, or Board of Trustees of the 
General Convention, his vote shall not be required 
for unanimous agreement. 

That Article III, Section 6, be amended by add- 
ing after the words “‘shall be accorded similar recog- 
nition by the Universalist General Convention” the 
words “provided that clergymen availing themselves 
of this reciprocal fellowship shall have been recom- 
mended by the body having jurisdiction over their 
present fellowship, and shall also be accepted by the 
Central Fellowship Committee of this Convention,” 
so that the entire section shall read as follows: 

6. Any denomination permitting clergymen in the 
fellowship of this Convention to be settled as pastors 
over its parishes, without surrender of Universalist 
fellowship, shall be accorded similar recognition by 
the Universalist General Convention, provided that 
clergymen availing themselves of this reciprocal 
fellowship shall have been recommended by the 
body having jurisdiction over their present fellow- 
ship, and shall also be accepted by the Central Fel- 
lowship Committee of this Convention. Clergymen 
of this denomination availing themselves of such 
reciprocal fellowship shall not thereby forfeit their 
fellowship in this Convention; it being provided, 
however, that such clergymen, so long as they are 
pastors of parishes in other denominations, shall not 
have the right to vote or hold office in their re- 
spective Conventions. 


That Article IX, Section 2, be amended by adding 
after the words “with sufficient sureties” the words 
“the amount to be determined by the Central Fel- 
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lowship Committee,’’ so that the entire section shall 
read as follows: 

2. An appeal from the decision of a lower court, to 
be allowed, must be taken within thirty days of the 
time at which such decision was rendered, and must 
be accompanied by a bond, with sufficient sureties, 
the amount to be determined by the Central Fellow- 
ship Committee, for the payment of the costs of the 
court, if the appeal be not sustained. Notice of 
appeal shall be sent at once by the Secretary to the 
secretary of the Committee of Fellowship from whose 
decision the appeal is taken, which shall have the 
effect to suspend the sentence pronounced by its 
court, until reaffirmed by the Court of Appeal. 

* * 
WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY ASSO- 
CIATION 

Proposed Amendments to the Constitution 

1. Article VI, Section 1 of the Constitution—to be 
amended by substituting the word ‘“‘five’’ for the 
word ‘“‘three,’”’ so that the article will read: 

“The officers of this Association shall consist of a 
President, two Vice-Presidents, Recording Secretary, 
Financial Secretary, Treasurer, Literature Secretary, 
Clara Barton Guild Secretary and five trustees. 
These officers shall constitute the Executive Board 
of the Association.” 

2. Article IX, second and last sentences—to be 
amended by substituting the word ‘“‘seven’”’ for the 
word “‘five,’’ so that the article will read: 

“The Executive Board shall hold biennial meet- 
ings in connection with the General Convention, and 
in October of each alternate year at such time and 
place as the president shall elect. Special meetings 
shall be called by the president, or by the recording 
secretary, at the request of any seven members of the 
Executive Board, at any time or place, by sending a 
written notice thereof to each member of the Board 
at least fourteen days previous to the time of meet- 
ing. At any meeting of the Executive Board seven 
members shall constitute a quorum.” 
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Crackling 

The shoemaker was a strict teetotaller, 
but this did not prevent him from being 
very good friends with the landlord of the 
local pub. 

One night he passed the inn doors just 
as the landlord emerged struggling with a 
hefty customer. 

“Give me a hand to get Bill here home!” 
he shouted. 

The shoemaker laughed and shook his 
head. 

”Not I, Jim,’ he replied. ‘You do as I 
do when I’ve done a really good job—just 
stick him up in the window for an adver- 
tisement!”’—Grit. 

a * 

The new vicar was surprised as he en- 
tered the vestry to see the verger, who was 
counting the collection, take half a crown 
from the plate and put it in his pocket. 

The remonstrance which seemed immi- 
nent was checked by the ready explanation: 
“That’s the half crown, sir, that I’ve led 
off with these thirty years and more.””— 
Royal A?canwm- Budtletin. 


mons $ * * 


Professor: “‘Wire:: Correct! Now tell 
me what is the unit of electric power?” 
Student: ‘The what, sir?” 
Professor: “Exactly, the watt. 
good; that will do.”—E xchange. 
* 


* 


Very 


Arthur: “I’ve got a job at last, dad. 
It’s a new play, and I’m a man who has 
been married twenty years.” 

Father: “Splendid. That’s a start, 
anyway, my boy. Maybe one of these days 
they’ll give you a speaking part.’””— Hono- 
lulu Advertiser. 

* co 

“T’m afraid, sir,”’ said the salesman, “I 
can’t deliver this order until your bill has 
been paid.” 

“Then cance! it, cancel it,’’ said the cus- 
tomer testily. “I can’t wait all that 
time.”’—Chicago Tribune. 

Sd * 

Professor of English: ‘“‘Correct-this sen- 
tence: ‘Girls is naturally better looking 
than boys.’ ”’ 

Pupil: ‘‘Girls is artificially better look- 
ing than boys.” —Exchange. 

* * 


Lady: ‘“‘Have you been offered work?” 
Itinerant: “Only once, madam. Aside 
from that, I’ve had nothing but kindness.” 
—Watchman-Examiner. 
* * 
Pedestrian (from middle of bramble in 
the ditch): ‘‘Road-hog!’’ 
Motorist (with a sneer): “Hedgehog!””— 
Montreal Star. 
* * 
“Mummy, is it one o’clock?”’ 
“Not yet, dear.’ 
“H’m, my tummy’s fast.’’—-Pearson’s 
Weekly. 
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